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THE WELLINGTON BELT 
HOLDER, 


ARIOUS devices are in use for stop- 

ping any single machine without 
starting or stopping the motive power. The 
principal among which are loose pulleys 
and double width driving pulleys. With 
these the shift is very easily made, but the 
constant running of the belt, the wear and 
heating of the loose pulleys, and the con- 
stant strain on the line shaft when the 
machine is not wanted to run has always 
been a great source of annoyance. Very 
expensive and cumbersome dead pulleys 
have also been employed, which are very 
liable to get out of order, and the difficulty 
of putting them up after the shaft is in 
place, causing large cost, prevents their 
general use. 

In the search for something better than 
these devices, the inventor of the “Welling- 
ton Belt Holder” has hit upon one which 
costs only a small part of the latter, and 
less than the former, since no loose pulley 
is needed, and only a single width of driving 
pulley. The strain is all taken off the shaft 
when the machine is not running and the 
belt lies still and slack when not in use, 
The saving by its use must be very evident. 
The belt is easily shifted from the driving 
pulley on the line shaft to the holder, and 
when set according to the instructions given 
by the manufacturers, the operator can very 
easily throw the belt from the holder to the 
driving pulley, and back again, In fact, 
holders are in use where wide belts running 
over loose pulleys are shifted back and 
forth with ease, while the speed of the line 
shaft is not diminished. The holder, being 
on one side of the line shaft, can be put up 
or taken downat any time without molesting 
any other part of the machinery, a feature 
which all millwrights will appreciate. It is 
used quite commonly in some of the best 
mills and manufacturing establishments in 
the country, for shifting large belts that 
people seldom attempt to shift with loose 
pulleys. They are now in use beside driving 
pulleys, all the way from twelve inches 
diameter, 24 inch face, up to ninety-four 
inches diameter, fourteen inch face. One 
of these holders in the Niles tool works, 
Hamilton, Ohio, is used to change the 
motive power of the establishment from 
water to steam, and vice versa, 

The Wellington belt holder is a series of 
rollers turning on iron axle bolts, which 
bolts are supported at both ends in a strong 
frame, riveted down over outside iron 
washers, and arranged in a curved line so 
that most of them, say from A to X, fig. 2, 
shall be level with the face of the driving 
pulley on the line shaft, beside which it is 
placed, so that the belt can be easily thrown 
from the driving pulley on to the holder, or 
from it back to the pulley, at will, by the 
hand ‘or with a stick, or any convenient 
shifting contrivance. 

The roller, at A, is placed opposite that 
point on the pulley where the belt first 
touches it when running upon it. The 
holder is supported parallel with and close 
to the driving pulley by the braces or hangers, 
and does not touch the pulley nor the shaft, 
It is firmly bolted to the braces, the bolts 
passing through both sides of the holder 
and the stays, S S, fig. 1, through which 
plenty of holes are bored before shipping to 
receive the bolts, 








The roller, Z, is placed inside the pulley comfortable homesteads. The Mongol, as 
circle, so that when the belt is on the holder | he shifts back farther into the desert, heaves 
it is strained less than when on the pulley. | a sigh for his departed glory and nourishes 


It can be used in any position in which belts 
are used, care being taken to place it beside 
the pulley, so that the roller, A, shall be at 
a point on the pulley where the belt first 
touches it, and the rollers from A to X, 
level with the face of the pulley. The 
manufacturers, W. R. Santley & Co, 
Wellington, Ohio, will be pleased to furnish 
further particulars upon application. 





ANCIENT MILLS IN ASIA, 

The following interesting article is con- 
tributed by Prof. J. Gilmantothe American 
Antiquarian, which we reprint as relating 
what is perhaps the earliest attempt to re- 
duce grains by rolling : “Ruins in Mongolia 
would be a more correct expression than 
Mongolian ruins, for these people have hardly 
anything that could go toaruin. A tribe of 
Mongols who inhabited any district, on 
abandoning their location would leave few 
traces of their company, Immediately after 


their going, there would be scraps of felt, 


FIG. 1. SHOWING HOLDER IN POSITION BE- 
SIDE WORKING PULLEY ON LINE SHAFT. 


in his heart a prophecy said to exist, that in 
the future there shall arise another great 
Mongol leader who will again sweep the land 
clear of the intruder with the battle cry of 
Mongolia for the Mongols, The ruins found 
are principally two kinds, cities and mills. 
The cities are numerous and found almost 
everywhere within eighty or a hundred miles 
of the present Chinese frontier. All that is 
left of them, are the mud walls fallen and 
crumbled into mounds, grass grown and 
seemingly nearly as durable as the natural 
features of the country themselves, If it is 
true that earthmounds are the most durable 
monuments that human industy can raise, 
some of these cities may be of a very ancient 
date indeed. Insome of these cities we find 
a few bricks, a few pieces of tile, a block or 
two of marble, and sometimes, near the en- 
trance of such cities, a perpendicular stone, 
which probably stands as it had been placed 
by the same hands that raised the walls which 


| are now represented by crumbled mounds. 





FIG, 2, SHOWING HOLDER DE- 
‘TACHED FROM SHAFT, 
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rags of skin clothes, odds and ends of tent | 


It is probable that Chinese literature gives 


wood, mouldering fuel, circles of cattle pens | an account of the population who built and 


at first barren, then luxuriant, a few heaps 
of ashes and a well. é 
Twenty years later there might be a rem- 
nant of ashes and a slight depression where 
the well had been, and a few years to that 
again and it is questionable if even the filled 
up well would be discernable. The only 
impression that a Mongol ever makes on the 
landscape, the only impression that has any- 
thing lasting about it, is the horse enclosure, 
acircular earthen wall which is sometimes 
thrown up to confine horses at night. 
Whence then come the ruins to Mongolia? 
The people themselves know nothing about 
them. There seems to be a sort of general 
tradition that once upon a time the Chinese 
occupied that country, but who were at last 
driven out by a victorious Mongol leader 
who swept the land clear of the detested 
Chinaman. At the present day this same 
dispised Chinaman is slowly working his 
way up north, gradually displacing the tents 
and flocks and herds of the Mongols, by 
fields of grain waving around numerous and 


| inhabited those cities, but in the localities 


where the buildings stood, and among the 
present inhabitants of the place, who tend 
their flocks there and ride up in the evening 
on these mounds to see if their cattle are 
coming -home, no tradition even of the 
people seems to be left. “Their memory 
and their name is gone.” The ruins of the 
cities are not at all strange. They are just 
what might be expected, perhaps what would 
be found some hundred of years hence in a 
Chinese district if the inhabitants were driven 
out, and their country made into a sheep 
walk to-morrow. 

But the mills are curious. They are found 
in various degrees of preservation; of some 
only traces are found, others have nearly 
half of their structure left, some are perfect 
and entire. They all consists of two parts ; 
acircular groove and a great round stone 
with a holein the center. Itis quite evident 
that the circular stone ran on its edgein the 
groove. The-Stone is about six feet in 
diameter and a foot, more or less, thick; 








while the groove describes a circle of about 
twenty-six feet in diameter. The groove is 
very shallow, being only about seven or eight 
inches deep. Such mills are numerous in 
Mongolia. The groove stones may be found 
put to a variety of uses by the present in- 
habitants. Are stepping stones wanted for 
crossing a stream, these old groove stones 
are hunted up and brought into use; is a big 
stone wanted for almost any purpose, an old 
groove stone is most likely to be the first one 
that offers; does it happen to be necessary 
to make a run for the water from the well to 
the watering through, old groove stones are 
placed with the curve reversed in alternate 
stones, the joints made watertight with a 
packing of old felt, and there is a conduct, 
winding a little, it is true, but more durable 
than the wooden trough itself, and in not 
a few cases poorer Mongols do without a 
trough at all, and water their cattle from 
a run of these grooved stones. 

It is only in the less inhabited districts 
where no one wanted to use the stones that 
these rude mills can be seen entire. The 
question arises what were they meant to 
grind? For grinding grain the stone wheel 
seems superfluously heavy and the immense 
diameter of the groove inconveniently large. 
What else could it be that these unknown 
people wanted so badly to grind that they 
had to set up such cumbersome mills every- 
where ? What was it that they wanted to 
grind, and what persuaded them to give their 
mills so large a circumference as eighty feet? 
Would not a smaller circumference have 
done equally well? Are there similar mills 
found at present, or were these used only by 
a semi-barbarous or half instructed people 
who did not know enough to make more 
convenient mills. 

These old mills call up sad thoughts inthe 
breast of the traveler in his lonely journey 
over the plain. They point to the fact that 
the land that is now desolate, destitute in 
many parts of cattle even, was once well 
peopled. Some ruthless force must have 
violently set back the hand of progress. It 
is impossible to sympathize with the Mon- 
gols who rejoice in their land reclaimed from 
the possession of the invader, and as the 
traveler sees the silent string of camels wind- 
ing along a road in which with shuffling feet 
they tread on the now worn level foundation 
of the walls of houses, it is impossible not 
to think how much more attractive the land- 
scape would look if thickly inhabited, even 
by a people who knew no better than to set 
up mills twenty-odd feet in diameter. 





PRODUCTION OF WHEAT AND 
CORN IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The report of the United States Agri- 
cultural Departments contains an immense 
amount of valuable material with regard to 
the production, consumption, and abundance 
of our cereal crops, from which we copy 
the following points as of interest to our 
readers: 

The period from the year 1877 to 1881, 
inclusive, was one of the great extension of 
area, in consequence of reduced production 
in western Europe, and it was also one of 
continuous and unusual fruitfulness, except 
in the year 1881, for all of these crom 
The occurrence of a series of pre” 
years in America, simultane- 
certain period of failure~ 
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pression in Europe, has emphasized the 
prominence and progress of our cereal in- 
dustries, and called the attention of the 
world to the rapidity of cereal extension 
here during recent years. 

CORN. 

The average rate of yield of corn for the 
country at large is found to be twenty-six 
bushels. Since 1870 the average has been 
less only in 1873-74, and during the three 
past seasons. It may be deemed a uni- 
versal crop, though it is practically excluded 
from elevations above 5,000 feet. Some 
varieties, however, may with care and under 
favorable conditions be grown at still higher 
elevations, but not very profitably. So 
prominent is this national crop that it has 
formerly covered five-eighths of the area 
devoted to cereals, and the product of two 
states exceeds the entire production of 
Europe. For the past five years the area 
occupied by it has been 52.2 per cent. of 
the aggregate acreage in cereals. 

The following statement gives the record 
of these five years. 








Total ‘Total area Av, yield 

production, of crop, —_peracre, 

1,842,558,000 50,860,113 20.6 

1,988,218,700 51,586 750 8,9 

1,155,501,676 62,968,504 88.1 

1,717,484,548 , 62,317,842 B76 

1,194,916,000 "64,262,025 «18.6 

Totals....... 7,807,718,900 200,214... 
Annual average 1,479,548,794 58,180,497 5.4 


The progress of thirty years is shown 
by comparing the above with the following 
census record: 

Corn, bush. 
- 508,071,104 
888,792,742 
° «700,044,549 

The area was larger in 1869 than in 1859, 
but the yield of the former year was much 
below the average, reported by this de- 
partment as 23.5 bushels per acre. 

The consumption and exportation of these 
five years are compared as follows: 











Consumption. ——Exportation-—, 
Bushels, ercent. Bushels. Per cent. 
+ 1,255,869,890 93.5 87,192,110 6.5 
« 1,800,838,850 93.7 87,884,892 6.3 
» 1,655,019,347 94.8 99,572,320 57 
1,623,786,806 94.5 98,648,147 5.5 
+ 1,150,575,317 96.5 44,340,683 a7 


The average production of five years 
(the central crop of which being that of 
the census year) was, therefore, 1,479,543.- 
794 bushels; the average consumption, 
1,397,016,162, or 94.4 per cent.; and the 
average exportation (of corn and cornmeal 
in equivalent bushels) was 82,527,932 
bushels, or 5.6 per cent. Until within a 
very short period, 3 per cent, was a maximum 
proportion of corn exports. Less than a 
third of one per cent. of the crop reported 
by the ninth census was exported. 

The fact illustrates the utter fallacy of 
the often repeated statement that the 
foreign demand fixes the home prices in- 
evitably of all our domestic products. The 
exports (exclusive of meal) in the year 
named, amounted to 1,392,115 bushels, 
valued at $1,287,575, or 92.5c. per bushel. 
Of the crop reported by the tenth census, 
the exports were 98,169,877 bushels, valued 
at $53,298,247, or 54.3 per bushel. Here is 
exportation seventy times as much in one 
year as in another, but it did not increase 
the price; on the contrary, it was little more 
than half the former rate. It was the low 
home price, however, that made the export 
possible in one case, and in the other the 
extreme prices prevented nearly all ex- 
portation. Maize is used in Europe in sub- 
stitution for various feeding materials, or 
as a supplementary constituent of the animal 
ration—more largely when cheap, or dis- 
pensed with when dear. Two or three, or 
six per cent, exported will add little to the 
domestic prices, but a reduction of twenty 
or thirty per cent. of the crop in a bad year, 

As prices up instanter. It is the entire 
” foreign and domestic, that controls 
‘ancied magical influence of 











the foreign element of it, is a myth of a 
misty era in political economy. 


WHEAT. 


The yield of wheat per acre for a series 
of years will average twelve bushels. It is 
greatest in the northern belt of the winter- 
wheat area in western New York and the 
Ohio valley, where in favorable seasons the 
general average rises to 16 and 18 bushels. 
The Pacific coast makes an average nearly 
as good; the spring-wheat rate is below the 
general average, and that of the cotton 
states little more than half the general 
average. Texas, however, is an exception, 
and is capable of giving higher yields, and 
Tennessee makes a better average than the 
southern Atlantic states. The tendency is 
to lower yields in the spring-wheat regions, 
and to greater productiveness in that portion 
of the winter-wheat region where scientific 
agriculture is making advances, The in- 
crease of area has been rapid. Twenty 
years ago France held the first rank in wheat 
production of the world. Now, and every 
succeeding year since 1874—7. ¢., for nine 
consecutive years—the United States has 
produced the largest crop of any country in 
the world, and has averaged 44 per cent. 
more than France during that period. 

The following statement shows the es- 
timated product, area, and value of wheat 
for a period of five years, trom 1877 to 
1881, inclusive, 














Total ‘Total area Av. yield 

production, of crop. _per acre. 

1877. 966,194,146 86,277,046 13.9 
1878. 420,122,400 89,108.560 18.1 
1879. 458,483,137 85,430,883 «18.0 
1880. 498,549,806 97,986,717 18.1 
1881. 383,280,000 87,709,020 10.4 
Totals........ 2,125,029,641 169,512,716 9... 
Annual average., 425,125,988 88,902,485 «12.5 


The area of wheat has doubled in sixteen 
years. As with corn, its most rapid increase 
has been in the latter part of the period. 
The rapidity of increase, so much beyond 
the advance in population, is shown by the 
following decennial figures: 


uantity, P. capita, 
wushels.” bushels, 





100,485,944 4.88 

(78,104,924 5 80 
287,745,626 7.28 
459,488,187 9.20 


The advance in wheat production has 
been, perhaps, the most striking in the agri- 
cultural progress in the United States. The 
increase of population by immigration, in 
addition to the natural increase of a young 
and prosperous country, has been unprece- 
dented in the history of nations, and yet the 
supply of wheat in proportion to population 
has doubled in thirty years, and 33 per cent. 
of the entire product has been exported dur- 
ing the past five years. Fifty years ago 
more than half the exports of agriculture 
were of cotton, now about one-third, though 
the quantity is largely increased. Then the 
exports of breadstuffs were but 16.8 per 
cent. of the exports of agriculture, and of an- 
nual products 9.1 per cent. Now, and for 
twenty years past, the value of bread and 
meat products exported exceeded the value 
of cotton shipped abroad in the same time. 
It is an extraordinary result that could not 
have been deemed possible a quarter of a 
century ago. It is due to the progress of 
agriculture, the increase of immigration, the 
extension of railway facilities, and, in a still 
greater degree, to the skill in invention and 
enterprise in manufacture of agricultural 
implements. More than $4,000,000,000 
have been received since 1865 from foreign 
countries for breadstuffs and animals and 
their products, a few hundred millions more 
than for cotton exported in the same period. 

While it is gratifying to national pride to 
make this exhibit of surplus production, it is 
the settled conviction of enlightened and 
progressive farmers that the stimulation of 
excessive exportation of corn and wheat, or 
other raw products cf agriculture, is unwise 
and injurious, depleting thesoil, preventing 
the practice of rotation and delaying a sym- 


metrical development of rural industry. It 
is an entering into competition with the ryots 
of India, the fellahs of Egypt, and the serf- 
labor of the world, simply to underbid them 
all in a market 5,000 miles from the fields 
of production. While Dakota is straining 
every nerve, in co-operation with the British 
policy of wheat extension in India, to make 
the Liverpool price of wheat the lowest of 
any market in the world, Russia and Aus- 
tralasia are pouring in their wheat supplies 
and adding their contribution toward sus- 
taining in Great Britain the cause of low 
wages and industrial supremacy. 

The wheat and corn crops of 1883 were 
below the average in yield, and both were 
interior in quality, wheat being light in 
weight and corn injured by frost in the 
northern belt. Three consecutive years of 
mediocre production have caused compara- 
tive scarcity of corn, increased the price, 
and limited exportation. 

The production and area of corn, wheat 


and rye in 1883 were as follows: 
Bushels 








Bushels, Acres, per acres. 
Corn .. - 1,951,066,895 68,901,889 22.7 
Wheat . 420,154,500 36,398,319 11.5 
Rye. 28,817,817 2,925,000 12.7 





An erroneous impression has been derived 
from the fact that the European crops of 
last year, as estimated, were less by 78,000,~ 
000 bushels than the average production, 
But the product of 1882 was 126,000,000 
above the average, giving an excess of 48,- 
000,000 above the rate of consumption of 
the prior period of eight years. The state- 
ment is as follows: 





Bushels, 
Annual average 1874-81 1,143,826,041 
Annual average 1882. 1,270,167,180 
Annual average 1883. 1,066,088,688 





To the excess of 48,000,000 bushels sur- 
plus in the United States in 1882 add in- 
creased production in India and it will not 
be difficult to understand how the markets 
of the world have been glutted during the 
past year. To gather in the surplus of 1882 
and carry it half around the world, and 
place it on the market, run it through the 
mills and various channels of trade that lead 
to consumption, requires time, and gives to 
1883 a plethora of wheat in a year of low 
production. 

The winter grain sown last fall for the 
crop of 1884, is generally in good condition. 
A degree of winter protection from a cover- 
ing of snow has been favorable to the 
continued vitality of the plant. In some 
portions of the wheat area where the surface 
has been bare, the fields are somewhat brown 
and sere. On the whole, the prospect up to 
the present time has been quite favorable. 


FORESTS AND FLOODS. 


The Adirondack Forests bill seems to 
weigh heavily upon the minds of the lum- 
bermen of that region. If we are to judge 
by a speech recently made by Mr. Curtiss 
in the Assembly, we must look upon the 
lumbermen as the benefactors of the coun- 
try, who simply take what would otherwise 
be wasted in the course of time. We are 
told that the lumbermen select only the large 
trees and that the small and young trees 
remain, and a new growth is ready for the 
axe in a period varying between 25 and 40 
yéars. If such was the fact, if an intelli- 
gent selection of trees was made by intelli- 
gent men with a view of protecting the 
younger trees, nobody could desire more; 
but so far lumbering interests have always 
had a tendency to cut trees and accumulate 
wealth as rapidly as possible, entirely 
indifferent to the future interests of the 
country. We would be glad to have the 
exponents of the Adirondack lumbering 
interest teach us the contrary. 

The old and everlasting harp of “floods 
occurred in times gone by as well as to-day” 
is strongly sounded. Well nobody denies 
that; we are perfectly willing to admit that 
the rainfall has its cycles, forests or no for- 








ests. But nobody can deny that the fre- 
quency of floods has increased with the de-~ 
foresting of valleys and mountains. Forests 
are the regulators of the water supply, as 
has been repeatedly urged in THE MILLING 
WORLD, and as such act as preventers of 
floods, which can neverthele *s, under excep- 
tional conditions, occur a a. time. 

Meteorological stations are found almost 
everywhere at present; the stage of water 
in our large rivers has been observed for 
years. Why don’t those whose interests are 
at stake, on both sides, select a committee 
of leading scientific men to collect all the 
data which in any way can have a bearing 
upon the subject, and thus settle the vexed 
question, Such work was, a few years ago, 
finished in Austria for the Danube, why not 
do the same here. Of course time and 
money is needed for such an undertaking, 
but it would eventually open the eyes of the 
people to demonstrated facts, no matter on 
which side of the question under dispute. 
Then we would arrive at a definite under- 
standing of the influence of woodlands upon 
the fertility of the soil, the stage of the water 
in rivers, general health of the country, pur- 
ity and humidity of the atmosphere, and 
many other things to be noted in this con- 
nection, At present many of these data are 
well known and understood, but not all, and 
in such light, the careful and reliable col- 
lection of all data, would be a blessing to 
the country at large. 


ABOUT WIRE CLOTH. 
From Oecsterr.-Ungar.-Mueller, 

The classification of wire cloth differs in 
different countries, but as a rule the small 
numbers denote the large, and the higher 
numbers the smaller sizes of the meshes. 
In Germany the number on the cloth gives 
the number of threads found to the space of 
one Purssian inch; in Austria, to one Vienna 
inch; in France and Switzerland, to one Paris 
inch; in England and the United States, to 
one English inch. Consequently the num- 
bers of the wire cloth bear the same pro- 
portion to each other as that of the length 
of the various inches; and is best illustrated 
by their reduction to the metric system. 


<+ 26.40 mm. 
26.15 “* 





One inch English measure equals. 
pda OM 
Vienna“ 28.84 
“Paris at saror 


The difference between the Prussian and 
Vienna measure is so small, that they can 
be accepted as the same for all practical 
] urposes, and this generally forms the type 
for the classification of most of the wire 
cloth in use. Whether round wire is used 
or square wire, the numbers are the same. 
The shape is only of importance in the final 
application; for assorting and sifting of the 
grain, the round wire is preferred, but for 
cleaning purposes where friction is required, 
square wires have been found to do better 
service; their time of service, however, is 
short, as the sides of the wire, subjected 
to the constant friction, soon lose their 
sharp edge and become round. 








VARIOUS METHODS OF PRE- 
SERVING BREADSTUFFS 
IN MILLS. 

Iv. 

SHEET-IRON SILos. 

M. Leronx, of Bonny: Sur-Loire, proposed 
in 1845 a means of preserving grain. To 
that end, he submitted them to the influence 
of carbonic acid and shut them up in tinned 
sheet-iron reservoirs, with 2 to 3 degrees of 
atmospheric pressure of carbonic acid. We 
have not sufficient data about this method, 
to judge of its efficacy. 

The corporation of London and some 
private parties have their granaries in the 
locality called Bridge-house, at Southwark, 
and these are built upon two sides of an 
oblong place. The windows, furnished with 
trelisses, look towards the northeast in one 
row, and to the north on the other. All the 
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windows are about a metre in height, and | long journey, or a long-continued storage. FEED MILL FOR SALE. 
have no shutters. Each granary has three | Vegetables and most organic bodies will A portable iron disk feed mill for sale. Well built, 


or four floors, but the ground floor is only 
used as a store room, In some places they 
put into the interior of the granaries a net- 
work of brass wire, about one metre in 
height, with.close mesh, so that vermin, 
such as rats{"”"") mice, cannot pass through. 
Some put upright planks, upon which they 
place others parallel to the horizon, and 
forming an acute angle with the first, with 
the same view to banish those animals; for 
independently of the grain which they de- 
vour, their excrement and urine dampen it, 
and causes the grain to spoil. In the 
building of those granaries, the idea is to 
make them solid, and expose them to the 
wind-which is most drying. 

In Kent, in England, the wheat is first 
well cleaned, and all foreign substances sep- 
arated from it. After being threshed it is 
thrown with the shovel from one side to the 
other for some time, so that all the rubbish 
will remain between the two piles of wheat, 
and that which falls in the center is sifted in 
order to separate the good grain from it, in 
case any should fall there. It is then taken 
to the granaries, spread about six inches 
thick, and turned twice a week, Atthe end 
of two months it is laid about twelve inches 
thick, turned about once a week, and sifted 
more or less according to the dampness or 
dryness of the season. At the end of fiye 
or six months it is putin layers of about two 
feet, and is turned every fifteen days, and 
sifted once a month. At the end of a year 
the layer of wheat is made three feet and 
three or four inches in thickness; it is now 
turned every month and sifted proportion- 
ately in the same time, Afterthe grain has 
remained two or more years it is turned once 
in two months, and sifted every three or 
four months, and so on according to the 
brilliancy, hardness, and dryness of the grain. 
An empty space of about one metre is left 
on all sides of the Chamber, and another of 
two metres in the centre of the whole length, 
$0 as to have room to turn the wheat as of- 
ten as is needed, Sometimes wheats have 
been kept in the London granaries for thirty 
years and over. The older it is, the more 
farina it gives in proportion to its quantity, 
and the bread made from it is very white 
and delicate. The grain loses nothing in 
effect but its superfluous humidity. 


It is claimed that a great deal of Ameri- 
can sour flour reaches the other side of 
the Atlantic. It is in fact, one of the items 
in the price list of the Liverpool papers. 
This flour must have been damaged by 
water on the voyage, or else it became 
heated from an excess of moisture. There 
is, however, a good deal of the flour 
damaged on our lakes and canals, and with 
care, much of this could be avoided, or en- 
tirely prevented, but where flour heats from 
its own moisture, the carrier is not to blame 
as the same thing is liable to happen in 
stores, A great many advocate drying the 
grain or flour before packing it, Attention 
was directed to this subject in France in 
1858, which was a very wet year, and mucb 
of the stored flour became heated, and 
was attacked with mildew, in consequence 
of which it lost much of its nutritive value, 
and yielded less bread according to the 
government standards, To obviate this 
evil, the drying machines were introduced 
and found to work successfully. They were 
in the form of a long vertical cylinder, in 
the interior of which a spiral plate extended 
from top to bottom, and revolved on a 
spindle. This plate was heated by steam 
pipes, and the flour to be dried was re- 
ceived in a spout at the top, and carried 
down on the warm spiral plate. The 
moisture was carried off by a funnel, and 
the flour discharged at the bottom in a 
dry room. The flour was then cooled be- 
fore being packed into water proof bags; 
particularly if intended for a sea voyage, a 





remain unchanged for a long time in a dry 
atmosphere, while they decay rapidly if ex- 
posed to moisture. Flour which is intended 
for immediate use, does not require to be 
dried. The climate of Minnesota, Dakota, 
and Kansas is much drier than that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or, in fact, any portion 
of western Europe, so that our flour gener- 
ally contains less moisture and is not so 
liable to heat as theirs, but allowing for this, 
it has too much moisture for a lengthened 
storage or a long sea voyage. 

Chemical analysis shows that wheat, buck- 
wheat and Indian corn, and also the flour 
and meal manufactured from them, when 
under the influence of water, air and heat, 
are either partially or entirely changed, so 
that the ultimate principles of each of the 
grains named, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
and nitrogen, combine in new proportions, 
and of course form new compounds. To 
this process of decomposition the general 
name of fermentation has been gixen. It 
differs according to the substance acted 
upon and the circumstances in which the 
article is placed. There were formerly only 
five varieties. of these processes known: 
the saccharine, in which starch is changed 
into sugar; the sugar, in which sugar is 
converted into alcohol; the ascetous, in 
which alcohol and others substances are 
converted into vinegar; and the putrid fer- 
mentation, or putrefaction, which charcter- 
izes the decomposition of nitrogenous sub- 
stances, as wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat, and 
vegetable azotized substances. 

Recent chemical experiments, however, 
combined with a more ultimate vegetable 
analysis, show that our former knowledge of 
the process of fermentation was very limited, 
and that several of its phenomena and the 
change which it effects among the various 
substances are no less striking than im- 
portant in the several applications to the art 
of living, and, indeed, this latter is from day 
to day more and more based upon scientific 
principals. Fermentations are now arranged 
into twelve classes, as follows: The alcoholic, 
the saccharine, the viscous or mucous, the 
lactic, the acetic, the gallic, the pectic, the 
benzolic, the sinapic, the ammoniacal, the 
putrid and the fatty. The process of fer- 
mentation requires a temperature of from 
40 to 100 deg. Fahr. together with the pre- 
sence of water and the contact of air con- 
taining germs of vegetable organisms, In 
order to have sound grain and flour there 
must be something done to put an end to 
this fermentation in stores and granaries, and 
this can only be accomplished by drying. 

The process of fermentation commences 
at any point from 45 to 95 degrees Fahr. 
With our extended seaboard and inland 
seas, by the great lakes and rivers, there is 
a trade carried on between state and state 
which far exceeds the foreign exports of the 
United States, and where our breadstuffs 
are required with an increasing market, and 
in order to prepare the grain or flour, so as 
to withstand the effects of moisture in 
transit or store, it should be thoroughly kiln 
dried, or dried by some other means without 
the direct action of fire. Grain is different 
from most other articles of merchandise. 
Wine is an increasing commodity. Bread- 
stuffs are a constantly decreasing quantity. 
When wheat, and other grains are deposited 
in a granary, besides being fluctuating in 
value, vermin prey on it and germination 
and decomposition help to add to its ruin. 
If man would imitate the most thrifty of 
all insects, the bee, which hermetically seals 
up its food in the honey cells, it would be a 
further step towards an advance in civiliza- 
tion. We see meat, fish, and even vegetables 
stored up in cans and rendered durable for 
years, and yet grain is often left to germinate 
and rot without resorting to any artificial 
process of preservation. 











BOLTING CLOTH. 


The besi are always the cheapest. 
Millers will consult their own interest 
by writing us for prices and samples 
before purchasing. Our cloth has stood 
the test of years and the quality is un- 
equalled. Our making up of cloths by 
our own improvements a specialty. 

LATIMER & Co.,, 
Direct importers of genuine Dutch An- 
chor Bolting Cloth, and general Mill- 
farnishers, 88 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


————— 
BOLTING CLOTH. 


Do not order your cloth until yon have 
conferred with us. It will pay you, both 
in point of quality and price. We are 
prepared with special facilities for this 
work. Write us before you order. 

CASE MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of 
Naughten, 


——— 
DON’T GUESS AT SPEED. 


You cannot afford to Guess at such im- 
portant matters as the Speed of Mill Ma- 
chinery, when the BOWSHER SPEED 
OR MOTION INDICATOR can‘be ob- 
tained ata trifling cost when compared 
to its usefulness. It is one of the most 
useful and profitable devices ever put in 
amill. It will pay for itself every thirty 
days in dollars and cents, aside from its 
invaluable convenience to the miller, Re- 
quires no care, and will last a lifetime. 

Makes every man about the mill equal- 
ly competent and respousible to regulate 
speed. Dial twelve inches in diameter, 
whole weight ten pounds. Thirty days: 
trial before purchasing. 

N. P. BOWSHER, 
Sole Manufacturer, South Bend, Ind. 

N.B. In writing, always give the SIZE 
and SPEED of shait you want to connect 
to. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, % cents each 
insertion for % words, and 1% cents for each ad~ 
ditional word. Cash with order. Three con- 
secutive insertions will be given for the price of two. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By.a miller and good stone man, worked custom and 
merchant mills both East and West. Good references, 
Address D. HALLORAN, 406 E. {5th street, New 
York, for J. BARRETT. Br 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Advertisements of Mtlls for Sale or Rent, Part- 
ners Wanted, Machines for Sale or Ex- 
change, etc., etc., cost 1% cents per word for one 
insertion, or 4 cents per word for four insertions, 
No order taken for less than 90 cents for one inser- 

Cash must ao- 


tion, or $1 for Jour insertions. 
company theorder. When replies are ordered 
sent care of this office, 0 cents must be added to 
bay postage. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


A tide water grist and merchant mill in good order, 
Only a small capital required to runit. ‘Terms easy and 
possession given immediately. A Bargain. Three run 
of burrs. Thirty miles from New York City, The mill 
remodeled three years ago. Address, CHARLES E, 
STUDWELL, Greenwich, Conn. 2326 





FOR SALE, THE ALEXANDRIA MILLS,” 
ALEXANDRIA, OHIO. 


A New Process custom and merchant mill. Steam 
and water power, with saw mill attached. A railroad 
Se katara 

eee hary ta 
Sana Ohio. " be 2326 


FOR SALE CHBAP TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 


Valuable mill property on P. & W. R. R., three miles 

from Pittsburg city limits. Brick building 40x60, 334 

stories high, 3-run of stone with purifier and ample 
ing and ‘cleaning capacity for same. Also rye and 

corameal_bolts. water power, 9-foot head, 

dress N. SHAW, Glenshaw, Pa. 2611 





MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


‘The subscriber offers for sale his grist mill situated in 
Tioga Centre, Tioga county, N.Y. Said mill contains 
three run of stone, and one 12 fot overshot wheel, also 
one dwelling house, barn, and six acres of land on which 
is hundred fruit trees, situated in same village. Within 
one-half mile of Erie and Southern Central Depot. Call 
on or addvess B, B. FRANKLIN, Athens, Bradford 
county, Pa. 2326 








large capacity, and in perfect order, unpacked, as de 
fete mond heel ea la Prat i oe 


drawer 208, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR SALE, 


Dearborn custom flour mills, 2-run stone, water power, 
6-foot head. Located 12 miles from Detroit, and 254 
miles from Michigan Central R.R. Mill rebuilt past 
two years, Building 82x44, Nearest mill 8 miles. Ad- 
dress H, MOSELEY, Box 45, Dearborn Mich. 





WILL BUY OR LEASE. 


The latter preferred A mill in northern Indiana, 
southern Michigan, or southern Illinois. From 75 to 
150 barrels capacity. Must be on railroad. State ca- 
pacity, whether stone or roller mill, and very best terms, 
airing. all particulars concerning’ property. Address 

BUSINESS,” care Tnx Mituwc Wont, Buffalo, 


FOR SALE CHEAP, 


One 6-horse power engine and 10-horse power boiler, 
all complete, price, $850; one 8-horse power engine and 
10-horse power boiler, price, $875; one 10-horse power 
Portable complete, price, $850; ‘one 10-horse power 
Russell Traction, price, $600; one d-horse power verti- 
cal engine, price, $120." Call or address for particulars, 
EZRA F. LANDIS, Lancaster, Pa, 282 








FOR SALE, 


Second-hand No. 3 pate as good as new. Price 
$75.00. Second-hand i2-inch burr, iron frame mid- 
Glings mill, $40.00, Second-hand ‘18-inch middlin, 

mill as good as new. Old French burrs, as good a mill 
as there is on the market, $85.00. One 21-inch 2nd Eu- 
reka water wheel of the'latest sytle as good as new, 
$125.00. Address A. N. WOLF, Allentown, Pa. tf 





NOTICE TO MILLERS, ETC. 


Blue Springs, Nebraska, has the best water power of 
any town in the state, Those who contemplate build~ 
ing a flouring mill, factory, or other establishment run 
by water power will find it to their advantage to corre~ 
spond with Sec. Board of Trade, Blue Springs, Ne~ 
braska, 265 


FOR SALE. 


Water Mill in Kansas. About 100 bbls, capacity. 
Ten feet head of water. Good stone flume and desira~ 
ble merchant trade established, Averages 130 bushels 
daily in exchange. ‘at a railroad town and 
county seat, in the best winter wheat belt. Will be 
sold at an early day to the right man. Mill now running 
day and night, Good reasons for selling. Address, 
with stamp enclosed for oarticulars, Lock Box 48, Van- 
dalia, 1. ote 





RARE CHANCE, 


For four thousand dollars can be acquired, with im- 
mediate possession, the Humboldt County Mill, situated 
at Livermore, Humboldt county, fowa, and erected in 
1882. Three-run burrs and one pony-run ; large bolting 
‘capacity ; boiler and engine good and ample in power ; 
on side track of B.C. R. & N.R. R., and within 250 
yards of the Minneapolis & St. Louis depot. 

wheat section in Towa. Terms reasonable. 
to CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Tn the 
Apply 





GRIST MILL FOR SALE. 


‘The undersigned having engaged in business in Lou 
isiana has decided to offer his grist mill in the village 
of Brocton, for sale to the highest bidder, on the first 
day of May, 1864, at the mill in said village, at 2 o'clock 
p.m. ‘The mill'is two stories high ment, is 
propelled by,a new Burnham turbine water wheel, has 
three run of burr stones, new corn sheller, building and 
other machinery in first-class condition. THOMAS 
CAPWELL, Brocton, N.Y. T.S. MOSS, Agent. | 








FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE, 


A merchant and custom mill, water power, 45x70, two 
stories and basement, five run of burr; ready sale for 
all the buckwheat which can be manufactured, which 
has an unrivalled repatation; Cranson's roller buck- 
wheat shucker, new last fall; kiln for drying grain; two 
dwellings; barn 40x60, three stories, eight stalls; ice 
house, new, 40 tons capacity; carriage honse, ete; 16 
acres of land; situated three miles from railroad, one 
and a half from boat; railroad to be built this year 

ing premises. Sati actney, reasons for selfing. 
Price S700. Address, B. N. SIPPERLEY, Wenspor, 

oan, 








SOME BARGAINS. 


We have on hand the following machinery, which we 
haye replaced at Hardesty Bros. mill, at Canal Dover, 
which we will sell very cheap: 

‘Two No. 8 Hunter Purifiers, in good order. 

One No. 6 Smith Purifier, good as new. 

Two No. 8 Silver Creek Bran Dusters. 

‘Two Double Set of 9x18 Stout, Mills & Temple Rolls 
one set corrugated, 20 cuts; other set 24 corrugations. 
Rolls were replaced by larger ones. 

Four Gratiot Wheat Heaters, good as new. 

Also lot of Bolting Cloth, Pulleys, shafting, and 
other articles too numerous to mention, Address, THE 
MILLER CO., Canton, Ohio. 


MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Either a half or whole interest in the Rossville mill, 
situated at Rossville, Shawnee county, Kan., on the U. 
P. railway. This lively and business town contains all 
lands of stores and shops, four churches, graded school, 
newspaper, land office, &c. It is 18 miles from Topeka, 
the Capital, and in the widest part of the Kansas river 
bottom where Millcross and Soldier creeks empty. This 


| station ships more grain than any other station between 


Denver and Kansas City. ‘The property is a compara- 
tively new 50x80 feet three story stone building with a 
capacity of 75 barrels per day. Sixty-five horse power 
engine, almost new, improved machinery in the mill and 
in splendid condition. In addition there is a flour house 
holding six ear-loads: coal house holding ten ent-loads: 
elevator and corn dump and steam sheller of 5,000 
bushels hulling and storage capacity per day. There 
is a side track by which all grain, four, coal, etc., is 
handled directly in and out of cars. The mill has a 
storage capacity for 12,000 bushels wheat, grain in every 
bin can be handled by elevator. Adjoining to mill there 
is corn cribs and granaries, Also a two room office with 
Fairbanks grain scales. Good hog yards, good shelter 
and excellent access to water. ‘Terms of sale reasonable 
and will be made known by addressing E. S. McCLIN- 
TOCK, Rossville, Kan. 262 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 


In the United States and Canada, posses prepaid, 
$1.50 Per Year, in advance ; can be remitted by Postal 
order, registered letter, or New York Exchange. If 
currency is enclosed in unregistered letter, it must be at 
sender's rish, 

To all Foreis 
Postal Union, 

Subscribers 


Countries embraced in the General 
25 Per Year, in advance. é 
can have the’ mailing address of their 
paper changed as often as they desire. Send both old 
‘and new addresses, Those who fail to receive their 
papers promptly will please notify at once., 


ADVERTISING. 


Card of Rates sent promptly on application. Orders 
for new advertisements should reach this ‘office on 
Tuesday, morning, to insure insertion in the week's 
issue. Changes for current advertisements should be 
Sent $0 as to reach this office Saturdays. 





EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights 
on any subject pertaining to any branch of milling or 
the grain and flour trade, 

Correspondents must give their full name and address, 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee o 
good faith, a 

This paper has no connection with any manufactur- 
ing or mill furnishing business. Its editorial opinions 
cannot and will not be influenced by a bestowal or 

tronage. It has nothing for sale, but its 
ivertisers and itself to subscribers. 


refusal of 
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Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as 
mail matter of second-class, 
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PROSPECTIVE. 


AY wheat is slow of sale in the 
City of Chicago, at 84c., as we are 
writing. A high average for the wheat 
yield of the United States would be thirteen 
bushels per acre, which at 84c, per bushel 
would represent a gross income per acre 
of $10.92. Now who among our agricul- 
tural friends are anxious to raise wheat at 
such a price? This 84c., however, does 
not represent the price of a bushel of wheat 
on the farm, but in the grain elevators of 
Chicago, in the majority of cases hundreds 
of miles from the place of its growth, and 
after the commissions and transportation 
charges have been paid upon it, In certain 
sections of this country, and under certain 
conditions, wheat may be very profitably 
grown at the above mentioned, or even a 
very much less, price, but for the entire 
product of the country it would prove un- 
remunerative, and, in cases, would entail 
actual loss upon the grower. It is perhaps 
true that most of last year’s crop was mar- 
keted by the producer at something more 
than 84c. per bushel, but we believe it quite 
safe to assume that it was not. Counting 
cost of seeding, harvesting, threshing, mar- 
keting, and interest and taxes upon the 
value of the land, and the margin of profit, 
even were the above price realized, would be, 
in the majority of cases, very small. 
Current prices of wheat plainly evidence 
that we are not in a position to dictate 
values upon this cereal to the world. It 
has been fondly believed that not only Eng- 
land, but other foreign nations, were per- 
manently dependent upon us for supplies, 
and that necessity would compel them to 
acquiesce in our ideas of value. A succes- 
sion of unfavorable seasons and insufficient 
crops in Europe enabled us to advance 
values beyond a healthy standard, and went 
far to strengthen our opinion that America 
was destined to become “the granary of the 








world.” The thoughtful man could, how- 
ever, see that this would not be. 


in wealth and in culture, so ideas of value 
increase. At the breaking out of the war 
of the Rebellion, the business interests of 
the country, then only beginning to recover 
from the financial troubles of 1857, were 
paralyzed. This was, however, but tem- 
porary, and the North soon entered upon a 
season of prosperity such as, probably, no 
other section of the world ever experienced. 
Its growth in wealth, albeit of a fictitious 
nature, was marvelous: speculation and 
“flush times” reigned supreme; no scheme 
was too wild, no project too chimerical for 
the people in their mad race for wealth, 
The war closed, leaving to be provided for, 
a huge national debt. During the war 
manufactories of various kinds had come 
into existence, and because the flush times 
had given the people money, such as it was, 
had flourished. The impetus given the 
country by the war did not expend itself 
until the fall of 1873, and then stagnation 
followed almost as quickly as did briskness 
ten years before. Its effects were far-reach- 
ing and disastrous, still the wealth of the 
country had not decreased. Accustomed 
as we had then become to high prices, high 
taxes, and high living, we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in recognizing at its true, actual 
value, the almighty dollar. The dollar of 
to-day is just the same as the dollar of 
twenty-five years ago, yet its purchasing 
power is very much less. It takes more of 
these dollars to make a rich man to-day 
than it did twenty-five years ago, and why? 
Does it cost the hen more to lay her eggs? 
or the sheep to grow its wool? or the cow 
to produce her milk? or the fields to produce 
their grass? Not at all. We have simply 
placed a higher value upon these products 
because, during the war our paper dollar 
was worth but one-third its face value in 
gold, and when we resumed specie payments 
we forgot, apparently, that this gold dollar 
should by rights have a much greater pur- 
chasing power than we have since accorded 
it. In 1857 we paid five cents for a cigar. 
In 1867 this narcotic cost us fifteen cents, 
and to-day, too many of us think a less 
price means a much inferior article. 

Of course this is all wrong but what is 
to be done about it? To-day your farm 
hand demands and obtains twenty to twen- 
ty-five dollars per month; your hired girl 
must have anywhere from two to five dollars 
per week, and pay it you must or suspend 
operations. In reality it makes little or no 
difference to you what value is placed upon 
the doliar, that is whether its purchasing 
power is greater or less than it was twenty- 
five years ago, provided you can get hold 
of them in the same ratio. Wheat, how- 
ever, is not one of those articles which is 
likely to keep pace in value with other 
agricultural products. It is in universal 
demand, yet must be cheap in price. It 
will flourish in so many sections of the 
globe that the effort of any one locality to 
regulate its price will soon prove ineffectual. 

British millers bought our wheat and paid 
our prices only so long as they could do no 
better, but neither they nor anyone else can 
afford to long continue buying cereals grown 
upon land so valuable as is ours. We shall, 
undoubtedly, for many years to come, export 
wheat, but the tendency plainly is to en- 
courage its culture in other countries where 
land and labor is cheaper than with us. 
This does not signify a decadence of our 
agricultural interests, but rather a change in 
the direction of endeavor. Wheat culture 
has passed from the East to the West only 
because that cereal could be produced in 
the latter locality cheaper than in the former. 
So in the future it will be abandoned as an 
unprofitable crop in many localities where 
it now forms the staple product. Gradually 
but surely will this be brought “about, and 











with it will come as great a change in the 


| character of the business carried on by our 
As the country advances in population, 


millers. We are not of those who believe 
this country will ever import wheat for con- 
sumption, as no matter how costly it may 
be in price, a profit will accrue to the miller 
from its conversion into flour for his home 
markets. On the other hand we do 
look for a material curtailment in our flour 
export in possibly a not very far distant 
future. We are to-day finding market in 
foreign lands for our surplus product. When 
wheat from other countries can be laid down 
in Liverpool for less money than can ours, 
and be of as good quality, then will our 
flour export begin to grow smaller, and the 
indications are that such a time is rapidly 
approaching. 





CAN WHEAT BE TOO CHEAP? 


A valued correspondent, and former lib- 
eral contributor to our columns, writes : 


Prior to 1859, Mr. Mulhall, the British Economist, 
states, that the United States at intervals imported 
wheat from Europe. At present it produces fully one- 
fourth of the crop of the entire world, Prior to 1855, 
California was entirely dependent on Chili for its bread- 
stuffs. At present the wheat exports of California are 
counted by thousands of tons yearly, far in excess of 
that of Chili, As late as 1805, Australia too, was de~ 
pendent upon Chili for her flour, while now some of the 
Australian colonies export yearly as much as 20 bushels 
of wheat tothe inhabitant. Facilities for transportation 
have so improved that wheat grown in New Zealand 
and far west of the Mississippi river in the United States 
is laid down as cheap in Europe as that raised on the 
Don or Danube. Is there not danger that too much 
wheat will be grown, or does the philosophy and polit- 
ical economy of THz MiLuinc Wortp deprecate the 
blessing of cheapness, rather than of dearness or of 
abundance ruther than of scarcity? Where everything 
ts cheap alike, wheat cannot be too cheap or abundant 
at any price. But with a tax of 40 per cent on iron, 20 
per cent. on lumber, 100 per cent. on window glass, and 
40 per cent, on clothing, &c., &c., as now prevails, 
American wheat growers and millers have a fearful load 
to carry, compared with the rest of the civilized world, 

It is not the province of this paper to dis- 
cuss political questions. It may be admitted, 
and we think will be, very generally, that 
the prosperity of this country during the 
past twenty years has been due, perhaps en- 
tirely, to the protective tariff. In childhood 
we surround our progeny with every pro- 
tection possible, and no doubt would continue 
to protect them so long as we lived, would 
our children have it so, but, as their strength 
increases, they become chary of accepting 
this protection and finally will have none of 
it. 

The protective tariff has worked very 
beneficially for the majority of our manu- 
facturing establishments, it has made them 
prosperous, and has vastly increased their 
number, until now their productive capacity 
has largely outgrown the home consumptive 
ability. It has become necessary for us, in 
order that these industrial establishments 
may be kept busy, to seek an outlet for our 
products, and right here, in many cases, we 
find our protective tariff an impediment. 
In some lines of productive industry this is 
not the case, and as a result we find now 
two parties, one in favor of a reduction of 
this tariff, the other, while perhaps not out- 
spokenly in favor of an increase, yet, opposed 
to any reduction. It is a difficult, perhaps 
an impossible, thing, to determine which 
party is in the right, still, as we have been 
wont to boast of our great natural resources, 
it would seem that we should now have pass- 
ed the season of childhood and be in posi- 
tion to cope successfully with other nations 
for commercial supremacy. 


Our correspondent asks “Does the phil- | 


osophy and political eeonomy of THE 
MILLING WoRLD, deprecate the blessing 
of cheapness rather than of dearness, or of 
abundance rather than of scarcity?” Under 
existing conditions we must frankly say that 
we do. If the cheapness and abundance 
existed only in the United States we would 
regard it as a blessing for this country, but 








wheat, at least, in this country, may be too 
cheap for our good. 





Tuar cold can be produced by artificial 
means is a well-known fact; thet it can be 
formed at a comparatively low cost is now 
demonstrated in a large; York house 
where a maintenance of 4. ‘rigerator for 
every room does not cost more than two 
cents a piece every day. There is a wide 
field of application here.. This same artifi- 
cial cold is now utilized in the storage of 
meats, eggs, butter, etc. The question is 
how can it be applied economically to pre- 
vent putrefactive or fermentative changes in 
breadstuffs, which are less perishable, but 
still under certain conditions subject to de- 
structive changes? That flour and grain 
“heat” sometimes is too well known to 
need any special mention, and if cold air 
can be produced cheap enough, at some 
future date, to counterbalance the heating 
tendency, the inventive genius of Americans 
will soon discover a means to utilize the 
knowledge in the proper manner. The 
flour and grain can be kept for long pe- 
riods without any apprehension and handling 
of any kind, and if the same principle was 
applied to our means of transportation, 
flour leaving the Northwest should arrive in 
Liverpool in the same condition in which it 
left the mill. This may be a premature 
idea, but still who can tell what the next 
generation will bring in the light of past and 
prosent advances ? 








CHiCAGO, by universal consent. holds the 
proud distinction of being “the wickedest 
city in the country.” Whether liberality is 
a concomitant of sinfulness we do not know, 
but political and other conventions are se- 
cured only by liberality and this year both 
political parties hold their conventions in that 
sinful locality. In addition to that there are 
rumors to the effect that the Millers’ National 
Association contemplates holding its annual 
meeting there. A republican convention is 
said to be bad; a democratic convention is 
popularly supposéd to be worse, but a mill- 
ers’ convention when it lets itself loose 
without regard to party bias, can provide a 
little the brightest quality of red with which 
to decorate a town. 








Tv is darkly hinted that the worthy sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Association 
“has his special favorites among the milling 
journals to whom he sends private dispatches 
of all matters of interest, carefully conceal- 
ing them from all others.” Undoubtedly 
these “special favorites” pay all charges for 
these “private despatches,” and as nothing 
“of interest” has transpired in several years, 
we fail to discover where injury has been 
inflicted. 





Wuar has secretary Seamans been doing 
to merit this from the Southern Miller? 
Referring to the late meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Millers’ National As~ 
sociation it says: “Bros. Seamans says ‘the 
sky is somewhat cloudy and the meeting laid 
out considerable work’. We think that if 
they would lay out a secretary or soit would 
conduce largely to ‘the good of the order,’” 
This is very hard, 








OUR readers have noticed that for two or 
three weeks THE MILLING WoLRpD has had 
no patent illustrations, The precarious 
condition of the wheat markets, and the 
near approach of the presidential nomina- 
tions, have probably exhausted the fecun- 
dity of inventors; at least of those in the 
milling line. 





SPEAKING of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation, when do the members of that august 


as this is by no means the case, the present | body, appointed, or selected, to pronounce 
condition of our wheat markets and of our | judgment on the Gilbert patent, render their 
milling industry warrant the conclusion that | decision? 
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BSTABLISHED 1856. 


EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY | GENUINE DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH 


OVER 18,000 MACHINES IN USE. We handle this justly celebrated eloth in 


a large quantities, and can fill all orders 
e ore INE COMPRISES Hee upon receipt. For such as may pre- 
ureka, {garator, @ cheaper grade, we offer our 
Tr=eadreka Smutter and Separator, poe i 


Eureka Brush Finisher, ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTH. 
The Eureka Magnetic Automatic Separator, Guaranteeing it to be equal in every par- 
Silver Creek Flour Packer. ticular to any other cloth on the market, 
except the Dufour. Wehave handled 
it for years, have sold thousands of 
yards of it, and know ié will fully 
sustaim our representations, 


Send For Samples of Cloth, Our Style of Making 
Up, and Prices, 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEBE, N. Y- 


Ra Our establishment is the oldest, the larg- 
est and most perfectly equipped of its class in 
the world, and our machinery is known and 
used in every country where wheat is made 
into flour. 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEK, N. ¥Y- 


European Warehouse) Gen. Agency for Australian Colo- 
and Office: 16 Mark pies and New Zealand. 
Lane, London, E. ©. 


Erntana. | Thos. Tyson, Melbourne, Victoria 


THE IMPROVED MORSE ELEVATOR BOLT 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. Muwauxez, Wis., March 20, 1884. 
Gents: Your. Bolt is working well and beats anything in the way of a Bolt, centrifugal or any other, 

that has yet been invented. As a general thing we do not like to certify to a thing on so short a notice; 

but your machine is an exception. We will experiment as we have opportunity and see how many more 


machines we can profitably use. Wishing you all success, we remain, 
Your truly, - E. SANDERSON & CO. 








THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. JanusviLie, Wis., April 9, 1884. 
Gents: I am fully satisfied with your Morse Elevator Bolt, it is a wonderful machine, and is as far 
ahead of the old Bolting Chest of Reels as the roller process is ahead of stone milling. Enclosed find draft 
for the No. 1 sent me, please forward the two No. 1 Bolts bought of your agent, one is for bolting patent 
stock, and the other low grade stock. Yours Truly, C. W.-HODSON. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. Cirvetanp, Onto, April 3, 1884. 
Dear Sirs: Regarding the Morse Bolt we cannot say enough in its praise. We have three different 
makes of Centrifugal Reels in our mill, and having given the Morse Bolt a fair trial alongside of them 
we can certify as to their merits. We have demonstrated the Morse Bolt will handle double the quantity 
the Centrifugal will and produce a better flour and cleaner finish. In fact any material in the mill can 
be handled with more economy and better results than upon any system we know of. The Morse Bolt 
being under the complete control of the operator is a point in its favor that cannot be over-estimated, and 


we believe when its merits are more widely known it will supercede the present mode of bolting. 
Yours respectfully, M. C. DOW & CO. 


The Knickerbocker Co., Jackson, Mich. 


THE EXCELSIOR ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 
TO THE FRONT. 


Recognized as the Queen of All Bolt Cloths by One-Third of the 
Mill Owners, Millers and Builders in the United States, 
and Their Verdict is 


Ss GIVE US THE EXCELSIOR AND NO OTHER! 


OUR MAXING UP OF CLOTHS IS THE BEST. 


DeTNego™® >) 3ESEND FOR CIRCULAR No. 3.201 


NA 


HUNTLEY & HAMMOND, sole inportzrs, SILVER GREEK, N. Y. 


Successors in the Bolting Cloth Trade to Huntley, Holcomb & Heine, Holcomb & Heine and Aug. Heine. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE FARMERS 
OF EUROPE. 
From the German by Karl Kautsky, Leipzic. 

HE quantity of grain which floods 

the European markets is increasing 
from year to year. After the projected 
Indian and African railroads are built, the 
amount of breadstuffs at the disposal of 
Europe, will be simply enormous, Even 
now, the transmarine import is almost crush- 
ing. The grain importing states of Europe 
require, on an average, 48,000,000 hectoliters 
of foreign grain, while in 1881 there were 
114,700,000 hectoliters to supply the demand, 
of which the largest half came from the 
United States. It is but natural that this 
should depress the prices sufficiently to bring 
the European farmer one stride nearer ruin. 

How can this terrible competition be with- 
stood? By means of grain duties? We 
cannot expect much help from the grain ex- 
porting states as they only want to get rid of 
their surplus, The Austrian, and above all, 
the Hungarian farmer would be ruined as 
soon as the Austro-Hungarian grain or 
flour export ceases. Besides, France and 
England do not even think of making the 
grain duties high enough to protect their 
domestic producers, since that would ruin 
other industries. Even in Germany high 
gtain duties can no longer serve the farmer. 
Protective tariffs may have the effect of per- 
mitting the quiet development of a crude 
industry, but they cannot operate against 
over-production. No protective tariff ever 
had power to check a downward prices, 

It would be a very high protective tariff, 
indeed, that would keep transmarine grain 
from the German market, particularly as 
the cost of production in Germany as com- 
pared with that in America, is very high, 
For instance, the protective tariff must be 
high enough to raise the price of rye 30 
per cent, in order to make its cultivation 
profitable to German farmers. But could 
the industries bear such a weight? If 
capital is strong enough, or rather, if the 
laborer is too weak, so that the wages are 
not raised accordingly, then the laborer will 
be reduced proportionally in his power to 
consume if this is possible; if not then he 
will starve or, in despair, attempt by unlaw- 
ful means to get his bread. If the wages 
rise with price of food, the actual earning 
will, after all, remain the same. 

By means of grain tariffs, so mighty a 
movement as the transmarine competition 
cannot be banished. There are at present, 
those, and their number is increasing, who 
think that nothing can be done but to leave 
the supplying of Europe with cereals to 
America; and that the European farmer 
must do as the Italian farmer did long ago, 
7. é, pass from agriculture to stock-raising, 
But only the representatives of large estates 
talk that way, for transition to feed growing 
will be the death blow of small farmers. 

There, are, however, two ways in which 
transmarine grain competition can be com- 
batted: it must be made more expensive 
than it is now, or the cost of production in 
Europe must be reduced. Thereis no third 
way as long as competition lasts. Trans- 
marine provisions can be made more ex- 
pensive by high duties, but such a proceeding 
operates only in favor of the government. 
We must therefore endeavor to produce in 
Europe,as cheaply as can be done in America. 
Reduction in the cost of production is the 
solution of this question, but it cannot be 
solved by reducing the wages of labor, for 
that would be like the logic of the man who 
opened his artery to feed himself with blood. 

‘We must reduce the cost of transporta~ 
tion, and above all, our standing army. But 
heavier than the national debt, the high 
farm rent presses the German farmer. The 
state must enable the farmer to change his 
present system of small farming to improved 
methods on a large scale. This can best 
be accomplished by a modified revival of 





the old system of parish property. The 
state would furnish the land stocked and 
equipped on the most improved plan. The 
Management to be left to a scientifically 
educated agriculturist. Every parishioner 
would be obliged to work for a certain num- 
ber of days on the parish farm. The pro- 
ceeds would pay parish and state taxes, and 
the surplus be divided equally among the par- 
ishioners. Thus the poorest would be ben- 
efitted most, and the rich would suffer no 
loss. In order that our climate may be 
improved, our woods must become national 
property. Of course we do not mean that 
the government shall have any other control 
over the woods, as well as our railroads, 
than to operate them for the public welfare. 

The most difficult problem would be the 
improvement of the soil without great ex- 
pense, How can the cheapest manure be 
obtained? The larger towns and cities 
furnish large quantities, but this redounds 
to the benefit of their immediate neighbor- 
hoods, since transportation increases the 
cost too much. Measures must therefore 
be devised by which the products of the soil 
can be consumed nearer the destination of 
the manure, in other words, the industries 
must be transferred to the flat countries, 

That these measures, taken together, 
would check American competition, is evi- 
dent. The manure, now washed into the 
rivers and serving no purpose except to make 
the water impure, would raise the yield of 
the land to such an extent that American 
exhaustive farming could be competed with, 
particularly as this measure would result in 
permanent benefit, enriching the soil with- 
out loss, since the soluble mineral matters 
are given back. In the meantime, Ameri- 
can agriculture will, after a few generations, 
be ruined by the exhaustion of the soil. Only 
then, when all that we have demanded; the 
removal of the industries to the flat country, 
the nationalization of railroads and forests, 
the general establishment of parish proper- 
ties, the reduction of the army budget and 
of the interests on mortgaged lands, only 
then will the surplus of America no longer 
effect the ruin of European agriculture, but 
in case of short crops, cover the deficit and 
convert a curse into a blessing. 

If lazy routine and narrow-minded private 
interests should prevent such far-reaching 
radical measures; if those in power should 
be content with destroying by means of 
grain duties the industries which consume 
the products of agriculture; or if, in order to 
get cheap bread for the industrial workmen 
and to get low wages for the industries, they 
should expose to a gradual decline the best 
markets of the industries, the agricultural 
population, then European agriculture will 
see its end near, Europe will become a stony 
waste like Sicily and Asia Minor, unable to 
feed and support its inhabitants. 





WHEAT SHOULD BE EATEN AS 
IT GROWS. 

Every physician in this country who is 
posted on cereal foods knows that wheat, 
as it grows (except the skin), contains more 
nutrition than any other food, either cereal, 
animal, or vegetable. It was intended that 
we should eat wheat as it grows, as we do 
an apple or a potato, all but the skin, but 
there has never, until recently, been known 
any possible means or way to make all of 
the wheat fine; hence the millers have given 
us nothing but “the beautiful white flour,” 
from which the best or most nutritious part 
of the wheat is eliminated, or the so-called 
“graham” flour, a name, title, or brand 
which causes a multitude of sins. Most of 
the “graham” flour sold in this couutry is 
nothing but a mixture of the lowest grades 
of white flour with bran. No physician 
who is posted on cereal foods, and knows 
the merits of the entire wheat flour, will 
advise any one to eat graham flour, while 
every physician in this country and England, 





who has seen and knows what it is, uses 
and recommends the entire wheat flour, 
which fact is explained by a short statement 
of the way it is made, viz.: The wheat is 
first cleaned in the usual way, then it goes 
to a machine which takes off the skin or 
husk; then it is reduced, not ground, by | 
the regular roller process (except purifiers); 
then, after the separation by bolting of the 
bran from the white flour, the bran is re- 
duced by special machinery; then by a 
system of spouting, the bran and white 
flour is brought together and mixed in 
exactly the same proportion that existed in 
the berry. The flour is not only much more 
nutritious than any other, but will assimilate 
with the weakest stomach, because it is fine 
and contains all the gluten and phosphates 
there are in wheat, which can be said of no 
other flour in the world. It is cheaper than 
any other because it makes so much more 
bread, which is explained by the theory of 
porosity —Dr. Tooker, in /nter-Ocean. 


THE GRAIN PROBLEM, 


Speaking about the grain problem the San 
Francisco Chronicle says: Wheat is always 
a good speculation when selling below the 
average cost of production in Europe, and 
that point was reached some time ago. So 
far the great bulk of the loss has fallen on 


European speculators, producers, and ship- | 


owners. It has scarcely touched the Amer- 
ican, Australian, or even the Indian farmer. 
And this has ever been the case: When 
John Bull refuses to pay a fair price for his 
bread the British shipowner has in a great 
measure to make up the deficiency. Except 
in the highly improbable event of a tonnage 
conspiracy, as in 1880-’82, unless the Cali- 
fornia farmer obtains a fair paying price for 
his coming bonanza wheat crop of 1884, 
which cannot be too large for the-welfare of 
the state, he will insist on paying only a bare 
living rate for its transportation to Europe. 
But by that time the wheat crisis will be at 
an end, English stocks will have fallen to 
their ordinary level, the bugbear of Indian 
competition will be better understood, and a 
new set of speculators will have entered the 
market, It isto be hoped there will be 
plenty of room for fair freights as well as 
for fair prices, and that consumers, produc- 
ers, and shipowners may be happy together. 


WILHELM & BONNER, 
Solicitors of Patents, 


Attorneys and Counselors in 
Patent Causes. 


; No. 284 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Wellington Bie Zolder 


a9 [ANEW IDEA! 


Barrer AND CHEAPER THAN 
Loose Puutays. 
=, Berrer anD FAR Cumapmr 
HAN Dzap PuLteys, 
Our Customers Like it and 
Order More. 










: Please write for Circular to 


W. R. SANTLEY & CO., WELLINGTON, 0. 
x, BURRKA COIL SPRING 


Warranted to Prevent Buck- 
us 
Equilibrium Driving Pele 
ley Prevents Side Pull 
‘on Mill Spindle, 
VOHN 4. HAFNER, 
Pirrsaurcu, Puen, 





USE DRY 


DorunBuw SoLis: HER 


| 


A tool for Cutting, Leveling and Polishing the Fur- 
rows and Face of Millstones. 

Eight inches long, 244 inches wide, 14 inches thick. 
Received the highest and only Award given to Polishers 
at the Millers’ eelion, cic hio, June, 1880, 

For facing: down high places on the buhr, this tool 
has no equal, and can be das mich better aud acne 
sixth the time than with the mill pick, It is much 
larger, cuts better, can be used on either face or furro 
can be used until the corundum 13 entirely worn out 
on one side and then turned on the other side, Has 
over four times the amount of corundum and when the 
corundum is worn out can be replaced in the handle at 
small cost. Sent by express, $3.50, Satisfaction 
anteed, or money refunded. | Addr 

HORACE DUA. 





IS S.CRANDA 























THE RUSSELL ENGINES. 


Evers where considered to be the RTANDARD. 
Address, naming thie paper. JER WSs! 





Nine Sizes, Six Styles. More in Preparation. 
New Hinstrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
SEL & CO., Massillon, O 





Buckwheat Refiners & Portable Mills 






BREWSTER’S CELEBRATED 
Buckwheat Refiner 
bait a rains MIDDLINGS MILL 


Yields of" —_Is Strictly Self-Protecting 
qi PURE, WHITE 7° *8h2\qomig.™ 
ke And the onl 
Ve SHARPFLOUR perfect Granulator 


‘The only reliable, prac- 
eal ani arable ma 


IN ree WORLD. 


Tue Posirive ApyustmENT 
AND AUTOMATIC 


Grinds Cool, Self-Oiling,Great 
Saving of Power. 

and Durabdil- 
ombined. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed on all our Goods. Send for Descriptive Circular, giving Prices, Sizes, Terms, etc, 


BREWSTER BROS. 


&CO. Unadilla,N. Y. 
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IS PRODUCING ASTONISHING RESULTS. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., March 15th, 1884. 
GEO. T. SMITH PURIFIER CO., JACKSON, MICH. 


Gents: We are running the tails of six purifiers and one middlings reel, 





also the blow room stock of seven purifiers, to the last Centrifugal you sent 
us. The reel is doing splendid work, in fact is producing astonishing results. 
You will send me another one just like it to make a final finish of our low 
grade stock. When this fifth centrifugal is added to our City Mill, as 
above indicated, the mills that stand ahead of it in purity of product, and 
economy of. yield, are few and far between. 

Respectfully Yours, HOMER BALDWIN. 


YOU CAN SECURE LIKE RESULTS. WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., JACKSON, MICH 


HEAD LININGS THE ORIGINAL SIX-INCH ROLLER MILL. 


COILED BARREL HOOPS, THE BEST ROLL IN THE MARKET 


Our Celebrated Patent Round Edge Bent pare 3 
mane are straight ined Or end to end, 
inded on their upper e crimped or 
on barrel, ‘They ‘wilt ‘as the air ci 


Freely through the Square 
a 


ie ete Be 2252 PATENT IMPROVED ROLLER MILL 


CAN FILL ALL ORDERS AT SIGHT. 


REED & SILL COOPERAGE C0, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


PATENT MILLSTONE CEMENT oe 


Invaluable to Millers for Repair ga0EMAR, ing and Filling the Joints, Cavi- ge of Parenr Fioun, 
ties and Seams in French Burr and other Millstones. z — LL grades. We build the only Roller Mill 
This isa new article of Te rec chore is Ley tly aes ae i eer 1@ preparations ow in if _ TENT EXHAUST ATTACHMENT 
common use by millers, Itis mach cheaper, and can an inexperienced per. J i i 
son. Jt is perfectly barmiesa, og Sothing ef nelaceten aeinia ithes ta Si 2 fer talaga meaenered teman( thas: dalng sway 
nature and attains the hardness of Frene Barr Sone, wiare evenly with it,and not — ith the ANCE that millers have ex- 
only fills the cavity, but adheres to and be- somes a part o} of the Stone, and assists in ~ asst - 
Erinding. Good Millstones are now in use, composed entirely of this preparation. The 


LEADING MAKERS ARE ADOPTING IT 70 BUILD THEIR MILLSTONES, = Bevo== 


Chilled Iron Roll, 








Our six by twenty rolls weigh 175 pounds each, 
making 700 pounds to drive in a double set roller mill, 
as against 1800 pounds in the old style mill ; this fact 
enables us torun with greater speed, with no danger of 
hot journals, hence our greater capacity, Produces 
better results, because there is less Pulverizing and 
Better GRANULATION, the point of contact being 
much less on a SIX-INCH ROLL than the old sys- 
tem; the STOCK BEING KKPr LARGER and more middlings 
produced on each reduction, It is a well established 
fact that the object in gradual reduction milling is to 
make as large a percentage of middlis possible, 
and we claim to make MoRE MIDDLINGS 

f A 


























1 gradual reduction system, 


For miller’s use, it is put up in cases of about 50 lbs. Price per case, $5.00. throwing out and in 1 i ice that is posit e linea ot so entirely 
‘We cannot opens an account for so small a sum, therefore Cash should be sent with order otherwise we positive, that feed can be stopped or cut-off, ‘asd put on agai 5 DO NOT 
shall eend C. by Express, collecting for return of the money. DEPEND UPON THE STOCK TO KEEP OUR ROLLS J APART. We wr are prepared to 


For manufacturers, we furnis oh in bbis. of 300 lbs. Price upon application. furaish plans for our Gradual Reduction system on short notice, and fill orders for our Mills promptly. We 
Emery Rub Stones, for hand use in Finishing the Furrows and Faces of Millstones, make both Corrugated and Smooth Rolls, Twelve, Fifteen, Eighteen and Twenty Inches 
Long and Six Inchesin Diameter. Prices Sent on. Application. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Union Stone Go., srs Boston, wig | E BROWN MANUFC (0 


EMERY, QUARTZ, CORUNDU™M. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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COAL GAS AS A MOTIVE POWER, 
BY J. F.T. 


AS engines are largely used in the 
great cities where illuminating gas is 
sold cheaply. They are both useful and 
economical for many small purposes where 
one to ten horse power is required, such as 
running sewing machine, printing presses, 
coffee and peanut roasters and grinders, 
malt mills in small breweries, the smaller 
grain elevators, and many similar uses. As 
they require no engineer, have no boiler, 
consume neither coal nor water, and when 
not in use cost nothing at all except for the 
interest of the money on the first cost, they 
are a very desirable and cheap motive power 
for light purposes. Strange to say, recent 
investigations as reported in Van Nortrand’s 
Engineering Magazine, by Messrs. Brooks 
& Steward, of the Stevens’ Institute, show 
that so far as utilizing all the power in the 
fuel goes, these engines have more than 
double the efficiency of steam engine, of the 
same class. It is very seldom that a small 
steam engine utilizes more than 4 to 6 per 
cent, of the actual coloric, or heat in the 
fuel, while the consumption of the heat in 
the gas engine is reported by the gentlemen 
above named, as follows: 
Actual useful work and fricti 
Hot expelled gases (waste) 


‘ater jacket waste. 
Radiation 





11 per cent. 








Here, it will be noted, more than half the 
entire heat, or 52 per cent. generated by the 
combustion of the gas, is wasted and carried 
off by the water jacket, thus showing very 
plainly the economic deficiency which yet 
exists in this style of motive power and the 
mode in which economic improvements may 
be made to increase their efficiency in doing 
work cheaply. The very best steam engines 
seldom utilize ten per cent. of the units of 
heat produced by the combustion of coal, 
and this only in the largest class of improved 
engines, the smaller ones showing a corre- 
sponding decrease. But from this it must 
not be understood that in all cases gas en- 
gines are more economical, efficient or de- 
sirable than steam, This is by no means 
true. On the contrary, the excessive pro- 
fits made by the gas producing companies, 
and the large dilutions of the gas with com- 
mon air before it reaches the consumer, 
render it in most instances the most expens- 
ive and costly, though ofter the most desir- 
able. 

As showing how largely the gas of com- 
merce is adulterated with atmospheric air, 
in no case in which it was used, could the 
experimenter obtain an efficiency greater 
than 7 to 1, though the ratio claimed for 
pure gas is 10 to 1. This would show a 
dilution of about 33 per cent. which of itself 
is a profit that few users of steam power 
realize in their various enterprises. Where 
ordinarily gas can be bought for not more 
than $2.50 per 1,000 feet, measured by a 
meter that does not charge for much more 
gas than is actually consumed, for a light 
power not exceeding 10-horse power, gas is 
regarded as about equal to steam produced 
by a good quality of soft coal, not costing 
more than $3.50 to $4.00 a ton. 

TRANSMITTING POWER BY 

ELECTRICITY. 

The question of the expense of transmit- 
ting power by electricity has recently occu- 
pied the attention of Prof. Osborne Reynolds, 
who made it the subject of a Cantor lecture 
in England. His conclusions are: Thanks 
to the experiments of M. Deprez, we know 
that a current of electricity equivalent to 5 
horse-power, may be sent along a telegraph 


wire } inch diameter, some ten miles long— 
there and back—with an expenditure of 
twenty-nine per cent. of the power. Messrs. 
Hems send 500 horse-power along a } inch 
wire rope. To carry this amount, as in the 
experiment of Deprez, 100 telegraph wires 
would be required; these, wound intoa rope, 
would make it 1.4 inches diameter, four times 
the weight of Messrs. Hem’s rope. With 
the moving rope the loss per mile is only 1.4 
per cent., while with electricity it was nearly 
6 percent. With the Hem’s rope the loss at 
the ends in getting the power into and out of 
the rope amounted to 2.5 per cent.; in De- 
prez experiments 30 per cent. was lost in the 
electric machinery alone, which is very small 
machinery comparatively. This does not in- 
clude loss of power in transmission to and 
from the electric machinery. Taking the 
whole result, it does not appear that more 
than 15 or 20 per cent. of the work done by 
the steam engine could have been applied to 
any mechanical operation at the other end of 
the line, as against 90 per cent, which might 
have been realized with the wire Tope trans- 
mission, 





* * We often hear complaints that the 


boiler inspection in the United States is far 
from perfect, but a speedy reform is abso- 
solutely necessary n England if we are to 
judge their system of inspection by an ar- 
ticle in the London Engzneer, which says: 
A proposal for insurance is made to a given 
company. The inspector comes down, ex- 
amines, and sends in an adverse report. 
The rerly of the boiler owner is that he is 
sorry to find that the boiler cannot be insured 
by the company in question; that, however, 
he has no doubt it can be insured by another 
company, which he names. Then the first 
report is re-considered; certain patches are 
perhaps put on the boiler here and there, 
the safety valve load is reduced a pound or 
two, and the boiler is accepted for a year. 
Anything, in fact, is done rather than let the 
rival company in. It must not be forgotten 
that this system is entirely opposed to the 
wish of the engineers and inspectors of the 
companies. They have really no choice in 
the matter. Apparently free agents, they 
are virtually bound to do that which will 
please the directors and bring in business. 


* * The last issue of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal contains the follow- 
ing: A subject that has been discussed in 
this country on many occasions in the tech- 
nical and the daily press, at gatherings of 
engineers, before municipal committees, &c., 
is that concerning the best means of ascer- 
taining as correctly as possible the work of 
boilers, and incidentally the steaming quali- 
ties of different kinds of fuel. It is a ques- 
tion which comes up almost daily in com- 
puting the duty of pumping engines; and 
yet no organized ‘effort has been made, 
so far as we know, to lead to an agreement 
upon some standard system, which would 
furnish results more readily comparable. 
At times, results in tests of boilers and 
engines, glaringly inaccurate, have been 
challenged and their unreliability clearly 
proved; but there is reason to fear that 
from indolence many have been allowed to 
escape criticism. 


* * Recent experiments show that 
spruce beams, loaded to one-half to two- 
thirds their breaking strain, finally break 
after a long and steady deflection, which 
continually increases until the final rupture 
occurs says the Artisan. If substantiated 
by further experiments, this fact will go far 
toward explaining the frequent falling of 
mill and warehouse floors, under loads sup- 
posed by the builders to be perfectly safe. 
The floors of all such buildings should be 
sufficiently strong to carry at least five times 
the weight that can, by any possibility, be 
put on them, and at least five times as strong 





as the ordinary load. Where there is run- 
ning machinery in the building, which is 
likely to produce jar or tremble, these figures 
must be exceeded, as the effect of a contin- 
uous jar and strain combined is very de- 
structive to the building in which they are 
found. 


* * Professor De Volson Wood, in a 
communication to Sczence,in which he 
points out that there is the same difficulty in 
the fundamental conception of the method 
of limits as of the infinitessimal method in 
calculus, says in support of his position: “A 
student learns to repeat with ease, ‘Velocity 
is rate of motion,’ and thinks he understands 
it; but I have had many such ask, ‘In a 
mathematically perfect engine, does the pis- 
ton stop at the end of the stroke?’ ‘Does it 
remain at rest at any time?’ ‘How canit re- 
verse its motion, if it does not stop?’ ‘How 
can it cease going in one direction, and move 
in the opposite direction, without stopping 
between the two motions?’ These are 
critical questions, lying at the very founda- 
tion of all change of motion, Does change 
in the rate of motion take place a/ an instant, 
or during an instant?” 


* * A representive of the American 
Machinist has been endeavoring, to the 
best of his ability, to get a sight at the triple 
thermic motor, which is at work somewhere 
in New York city. So far the Machindst 
man has got left, but he is reasonably happy, 
from the fact that he has received a promise 
to enjoy a thorough examination, to be made 
atsome day in the future. Representatives of 
other mechanical and engineering papers, 
we are told, have been refused, point blank, 
to even see the new engine which has stirred 
up so much discussion. 





* * The annual rainfall in this country, 
according to the weather signal, is lowest in 
New Mexico, 13 inches, and California, 18 
inches; highest in Oregon, 49, and Ala- 
bama 56° Theannual rainfall in the British 
islands among the mountains is 41 inches; 
on the plains, 25 inches; 45 inches of rain 
falls on the west side of England, and 27 on 
the east side. 


* * Engineers of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad are now forbidden to drink 
intoxicating beverages off as well as on 
duty. Most of the railroads are moving in 
this direction, thé fact being recognized that 
drinking at any time unfits a man to runa 
locomotive. 


* * Paper bottles are now made ona 
large scale in Germany and Austria. 













BURNHAWMW’S 
IMPROVED 


Standard Turbine 
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Pee EE Best constructed and finished, 
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Bower, and is sold for lees 


sas r horse power, than 
Fo ony otter "Turbine ia the world. 
"New Pamphlet sent free by 


Burnbam Bros., York, Pa. 





Improved Success 


Percentage. 
Full Gate. 





Send for Pamphlet to 


5. MORGAN SMITH, 
YORK, PA. 


MERGER’S 


RELIABIE 

Turbine Water Wheel. 
This wheel is acknowl- 
edged one of the best on the 
market. Has valuable im- 
provements in the construc~ 
tion which is commanding @ 

the attention of buyers. 
Send for catalogue and price 

list. [. B. MERCER, 
West CumsTer, 

Cuusrer Co., Pa. 


Second-Hand Turbines. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, 


The following Second-Hand Turbines have been re- 
paired and are in good condition. (Discount 10 per 














cent, for cash, F, O, B. cars here) : PRice. 
One 18-inch Bodine Jonval, 

against the sun, - 50.00 
One 21-inch ‘‘Eureka,” Spider 

ontop, against the sun - - 125.00 
One 30-inch Mosser, against 

thesun, < - 125.00 
One 3o-inch old style Eureka, 

with the sun, - 125.00 
One 40-inch Leffel, with 

the sun, - - = 125,00 
One 48-inch Eureka, - - - 200,00 
One 48-inch Eureka, good as 

new, latest improvements, 

running part entirely new - 260,00 
One 54-inch Eureka, old style, 

against the sun, - - 250.00 


Winslow Wood, Allentown, Pa. 
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) THE VICTOR TURBINE 















Size Wheel. Head in Ft. Horse Power. Per Cent Useful Effect 
Possesses more than Double the Capacity of other Water Wheels 15 eid ee Si Hen 
of same diameter, aud has produced the Best Results on Record, Meets 18.21 49.00 85 2 
a Shown in the Following Tests at Holyoke ‘Testing Flume: 25-inch. sire ae ts 


WITH PROPORTIONATELY HIGH HFFICIENOY AT PART-GATE. 


Such results, together with its nicely-working gate, and simple, strong and durable construction, should favorably commend it to the 
attention of ALL discriminating purchasers. These Wheels are of very Superior Workmanship and Finish, and of the Best 
Material. We also continue to manufacture and sell at very low prices the 


ECLIPSE DOUBLE TURBINE, 


So long and ravorably known. State your requirements, and send for Catalogue to the 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING CO, 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


The CUMMER ENGINE 


Was awarded the gold medal at the 


PORTABLE FORGES) 2 
Cincinnati Exposition and a special 
2 Westinghouse Automatic Enging passe" exseorsireg,maniy a> he 


REAR VIEW, WITH ONE FLY WHEEL REMOVED. eee pes aey fe ee ae 
ver 600 Engines Now m Use, Average Sales, 1600 H. P. Per Mouth 


The Gummer Engine Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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Made of Best Materials, and in the Best Style of Workmanship. 


MACHINE-MOLDED MILL GEARING 


From 1 to 90 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch, moulded by 
our own Special Machinery. 


Send (or Mustrated Circular and Refereace List, and State the Horse Power Required, SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 


OUR PRICHS ARH MODERATE. Of the Latest and Most Improved Designs. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE C0 Mixers ani. General tit fir Petz Works. 


EPITTSBURGH, Pa. Special Attention ahente to Heavy Gearing. Shipping Facilities the 
Address if More Convenient | 94 19S" Gan Street, New York. sakes 


oa - " aes 
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Is Self-Regulating, and will continue to grind just as it is set, ani) the ex” 
pansion and contraction of the spindle have no effect upon its grindin 
Xe is alwaysin perfect tram when grinding, as it {Sabsolutely-a self-trammer, 
ruction entering he tk the stoves will part just cnough to allow 
% it to pass through, and immediately adjust themselves and: grind. she same as ogi 
before obstructions entered. i 


IT WILL GRIND MIDDLINGS 


as slow as ro pounds per hour, or as fast as 600, according to speed and pressure 
siven, and cannot be excelled for grinding wheat or corm 

. je make four sizes of these mills, 14, 20,25 and goinches, all of ‘the best 
quality of Old Stock French Wore, wi if solid on frome Cue N repre. 
gets this millas made to set upon tall Sours Cut'No. o tocr Benge Mill, 
acd it is intended that hanger and pulley pass down through the husk floor to 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED WHEEL BOOK. de 
be driven from any mill spindle or Upright shaft. With these mills we make a 


MANU cr 
PA URED BY yok coamracting New Pracce comom and iercheas falli-at a tow figure. § 


- KNOWLTON & DOL AN, , neat PAMPHLET, (GIPaG RULE Dh DISERIETION! AND PRICE, 
LOGANSPORT, rnp. KNOWLTON & DOLAN, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, LOGANSPORT, IND. 


Is the most Practical and Durable Wheel made, and is the 
Best Partial Gate Wheel on the market, 


__._ Papacity Increased, and Prices Largely Reduce, 


‘We sell Wheels for less money per Horse Power than 
any other manufacturer. 
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Hotes trom the Bulls. 





The daily capacity of the mills of St. Louis is 
said to be 19,355 barrels. 

Wheat in Cass county, Mich., does not present 
a very gratifying appearance. 

‘The new elevator at the Pillsbury A mill in 
Minneapolis, has been put in use. 

Capt. Shuler has retired from the mill furnish- 
ing firm of R, G, Shuler & Co., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Barber & Co., Allentown, Pa., lately 
furnished Hugo Barty, of Keytesville, Mo., a 48 
inch improved Eureka turbine. 

W. H. Barber & Co., of Allentown, Pa., have 
furnished a 36 inch improved Eureka turbine to 
‘Wm, Graham, of Clearfield, Pa. 

W. H. Barber & Co., of Allentown, Pa., have 
furnished a x2 inch improved Eureka turbine to 
Jacob Heiler, of Lehigh Gap, Pa. 


Bowen Bros, are having a three-run steam mill 
outfit made for them by Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
which will be set up at Maysville, Ind. 

James Veatch & Son are remodeling their mill 
at Redmond, Ul., with machinery from Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Athree-run new process mill is being built at 
Dublin, Tex., using machinery made by Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

On April 16, a fire broke out in the Sower 
flour mills, Princeton, Ill, The fire was con- 
fined in the mills, which were valued at $30,000. 

‘The Schwegman Milling Company, of Wash 
ington, Mo., will shortly put in two new boilers. 
It also contemplates remodeling to the roller 
system, 

Lessig & Co., of Ashland, Penn., are building 
an 8o-barrel roller mill, and Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, are making all the necessary 
machinery. 


Charles Tiedeman reports his new O'Fallon (I1,) 
flour mill nearing completion. His boilers are in 
position and he is daily expecting the arrival of his 
2axq8 engine. 

‘The old Parsons mills at Parsons, Kan., have 
burned. The mills cost $20,000, but have been 
idle for some time. The actual loss is $10,000; 
insurance $8,000, 

Hanna, Mouldin & Co,, are having built for 
them at Oakland, Ind,, an 8o-barrel roller mill 
using Nordyke & Marmon’s machinery made at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Basher, Hepner & Leedy, of Longmont, Col., 
have ordered a large amount of machinery of Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
improving their mill. 


McAnnally, Raney & Co., of Sipe Springs, Tex., 
are building a two-run custom mill and procured 
their machinery from Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

W. W. Huntington and L. G. Cook, are to 
build an elevator and storage warehouse for coarse 
grains on First street, near the mouth of Bassett’s 
creek, at Minneapolis, 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have re- 
cently been awarded the contract by W. W. 
Briston, Girard, Ill., for a full outfit of breaks, 
rolls, purifiers, centrifugals, etc. 

‘The flouring mill at Volga, Dakota, has started 
up, and is proving a complete success, turning out 
fifty barrels per day of first-class flour, and is 
constantly crowded with orders. 

Robt. Christian is building a two-run water mill 
at New Canton, Tenn., using machinery made by 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, which 
is being set up by Mr. John R. Creasy. 

J. L. Bihn, of Tiffin, O., is building a one-run 
custom mill driven by steam, and has selected his 
machinery from Nordyke & Marmon’s mill build- 
ing establishment at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oelze Bros., of Cloverport, Ky., are among the 
Jatest to adopt the roller system, their contract 

for a complete overhauling having been awarded 
to Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘The flouring mill of W. C. Hall, at Brazil, Ind., 
is being changed to the roller system, using rolls 
and other machinery made especially for him by 

Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

A 75-barrel roller mili is being built near 
Gibbon, Neb., for J. N. Davis & Bro., old millers 
in that locality. Their entire contract is placed 
with Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The mill of W. S. Hall, of Steele City, Neb., 
and W. H, Patterson, of Smithville, Mo., are un- 
der oing extensive repairs with machinery from 








Nordyke & Marmon’s shops at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

According to the reports of the Washington 
Agricultural Department, there are 27,000,co0 
acres in the United States under winter wheat, 
which is an increase of 2,000,000 acres over last 
year. 

Carter & Emmons, of Celino, Tenn., who met 
with the loss of a fine flouring mill last fall, have 
contracted with Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., for a 75-barrel roller mill out- 
fit of improved style. 

‘The Ute Indians, on the reservation near Ig- 
nacio, Col., are preparing to farm extensively this 
season. They already have wagons and plows, 
and they have learned to Jove the useful and bene- 
ficial articles so report says. 

‘The Brownwood Mill Co., of Brownwood, Tex., 
have organized to build a 200-barrel steam roller 
mill, and the machinery for the entire outfit is be- 
ing shipped from Nordyke & Marmon Co.'s mill 
works at Indianapolis, Ind. 

McDowell & Basye, of Simpsonville, Ky., are 
replacing their burned mill with a first-class roller 
mill of 100 barrels capacity, and their rolls and 
other machinery are being made by Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. H. Barber & Co., of Allentown, Pa., have 
lately furnished for Joel Schierers extensive ore 
mines at West End, N. J., a complete outfit of 
the most approved hoisting machinery with a 10x24 
engine and a 42x8 ft. locomotive boiler. 


L, H. Sparks & Son, of Indian Head, Pa., hav 
ing recently purchased one of the Improved Barber 
Segment Bark mills built by W. H. Barber & Co., 
of Allentown, Pa., say they have lost the price of 
the mill by not buying it a year sooner. 


The mills of Haworth, Smock & Co., Dill & Son, 
and Evans & Sohl, all of Noblesville, Ind., are 
being remodeled to the system of gradual re- 
duction and the machinery comes from Nordyke 
& Marmon Co.'s works, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


The improved Eureka turbine, manufactured by 
W. H. Barber & Co., of Allentown, Pa., is meet- 
ing with great favor in the southern states. Jacob 
J. Miller, of Buck Snort, Fayette county, Ala., 
has recently purchased from them a goinch wheel. 


John H. Sick, of Lebanon, Pa., has recently 
made extensive changes in his milling property at 
Union Forge, Pa., and has put in three qo inch 
improved Eureka turbines manufactured expressly 
for him by W. H, Barber & Co., of Allentown, 
Pa. 

F. F. Sear, of Lawbertville, N. J.,has lately 
furnished his mill with an extensive outfit of mill- 
ing machinery constructed for him by W. H. Bar- 
ber & Co., of Allentown, Pa., under the direction 
of the widely known milling engineer, J. W. Slo- 
cum. 

Curry & Glover are building a 75-barrel roller 
mill at Aurora, Neb., and Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, are furnishing their ma- 
chinery. Fr. Hagenmeister, of the same town, 
has also ordered a three-run mill of the same 
firm. 

The firm of Davis & Taylor, the leading flour 
and grain house at Boston, Mass., has been 
forced to the wall by the death of the junior 
partner last Tuesday. The liabilities are estim- 
ated all the way from $300,000 to $1,000,000, 
and the assets at $250,000, 

The prominent mill-builders, Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., have just 
completd a roo-barrel mill, at St. Paul, Neb., for 
H. C. Metcalf, and have commenced upon a 
similar mill on the roller system for Crow & 
Leftwich of the same town. 

‘The foundation walls are in for the new elevator 
adjoining Elevator A, and to be built by the 
Minneapolis Elevator company, Minneapolis. A 
great part of the lumber is on the ground, and the 
superstructure will be pushed so as to have the 
elevator ready to receive the fall crop. 

Ground was broken on the x4th inst. at Niag- 
ara Falls, for the long-talked of 1,200 barrel mill. 
‘The mill proper will be six stories high, and cover 
aground space of 6ox128 feet. The store-house 
will be two stories high, and 56xr28 feet on the 
ground, while the elevator will be soxr20 feet on 
the ground. 

Otisville, Mich., is to have anew elevator and 
flouring mill. Some of the leading citizens of the 
town have organized a company with plenty of 
paid-up capital to erect the buildings, and, as soon 
as a suitable site is decided on, the contracts for 
the machinery will be let. The intention of the 
company is to erect a mill second to none in the 
state. 


‘The boys down at Easton, Pa., have been 
smoking “good” segars at the expense of Mr. J. 
T. Walter, on account of a “buy,” which Mr. 
‘Walter anticipates will cause the wealth which he 
is accummulating from the sales of his well known 





purifier to flow in a double current, and with an 
alarming velocity from his pocket book. 

Crop reports from all sections of the country 
give substantial promise of a good year. Since 
the season opened so early, nothing but a long 
continuance of weather of unusual severity can 
prevent Minnesota and Dakota from getting their 
seed in the ground in excellent time, which is 
always favorable to the success of the crop. 

The Atlantic Flour mill, St. Louis, recently built, 
and considered one of the best in the country, was 
sold last week for the benefit of the creditors. 
The price realized was only some $25,000, but 
with the encumbrances assumed amounts to about 
$125,000. It was bid in by the bondholders, and 
will, no doubt, reseme operations at an early day, 

Robertson & Parmalee, of Shamoken, Pa., will 
reconstruct their mill, having arranged with the 
Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, for 
twelve pairs of Odell roller mills, Geo. T. Smith 
purifier, flour packer, Silver Creek bran duster, 
Silver Creek centrifugal, Messrs. Kreider, Camp- 
bell & Co., of Philadelphia, are doing the work. 

‘The new American iron clipper ship, Tillie E. 
Starbuck, sailed from Portland, Oregon, on April 
13, for Liverpool, with a cargo of wheat and flour. 
The total value of the cargo is $117,000, being 
the most valuable cargo of grain thatever left the 
mouth of the Columbia river. ‘This vessel is the 
first full-rigged iron ship ever built in the United 
States. 

Considerable solicitude for the growing wheat 
is felt by farmers in the vicinity of Wabash, Ind. 
The unseasonable weather of last week has ma- 
terially affected the previously very favorable out- 
look, and many fields in Wabash county it is 
predicted will not yield five bushels per acre. 
Farmers in various portions of the county are 
discouraged. 

G. W. Fenton & Co,, of Frewsburg, N. Y., 
have about completed the renovation and enlarge- 
ment of their lumbering mills. After a careful 
investigation of the merits of the numerous tur- 
bines now in market they selected the improved 
Eureka, and purchased a 27 inch of W. H. Barber 
& Co., of Allentown, Pa. The same house also 
furnished them a complete outfit of shafting, pul- 
leys, gearing and hangers. 

The firm of J. M. Kendall & Co., of Bowdoin- 
ham, Me.,will build a grist mill this spring separate 
from their fertilizer factory. Power will be sup- 
plied by a shaft from their present water wheel. 
This wheel is different from any other in the 
country, having been designed for the locality by 
Mr. Kendall. On account of the strong tide in the 
river, the wheel sets across the river and furnishes 
steady power whether the tide ebbs or flows. 





‘The /ndiana Farmer, has crops reports from 
every county in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, which 
shows the following per cent of wheat: Average 
compared with the average crop in Indiana 9s, 
Illinois 80, Ohio 97. Condition of wheat in 
Indiana 89, Illinois 69, Ohio 84. Clover promises 
an average yield of 80 per cent, but peaches not 
more than ro per cent, With the exception of 
peaches this is much better showing than that 
given by the Farmer for the same date last year. 


‘Three of the best and fastest steamers left New 
York, we were told last week, one carrying grain 
at 143 pence, another, at 3 pence 3 farthings, while 
the third went in ballast, unable to obtain any- 
thing worth carrying. Such a scarcity of paying 
freight is a sure index of the condition of the de- 
mand for our cereals at the other side, and thus 
the suicidal policy of the crazy bulls in Chicago 
not only injures our own markets and people, but 
ruins the shipping trade and prevents any further 
improvements in ocean navigation. 

Edwin F. Smith, secretary of the California 
state agricultural bureau, says the reports from 
his correspondents show that unless some disaster 
overtakes it, the Pacific coast will have an unpre- 
cedented wheat yield that will exceed the crop of 
1880 if it escapes the hot north winds of May and 
June, which usually come about the time grain is 
in dough. The Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
Jeys will profit greatly by the bountiful rains which 
fellin March. The yield in these valleys may 
safely be placed at 60 per cent. in excess of last 
year’s crop if the effect of the hot hot winds be 
passed. 

The boiler in the grist mill of Daniel Bathrick, 
at Davison station, eight miles east of Flint, 
Mich., burst with terrible effect. The engine 
house and mill were completely wrecked, and 
portions of the boiler and building were thrown 
a distance of twenty rods. John Miller, the 
engineer, was buried beneath the ruins, and was 
rescued ina dying condition. He is about 26 years 
of age, and is married. Three other persons 
who were near the building when the explosion 
occurred, were injured but not dangerously. 
The loss occasioned by the disaster is estimated 
at about $3,000. The explosion was caused by 
low water in the boiler. 





Allen Township, Jowa, we hear had a terrible 
Mill explosion down on Middle River. The acci- 
dent occured last week, and seems to have resulted 
as much on account of a very old and inferior 
boiler as any thing else. ‘The mill was owned by 
Mr. Henry Spencer, who also had an interest in 
another mill, Himself and a younger brothé?” 


David Spencer, and a nephew, a boy j+x, the namie 
of Cleghorn, twelve or fourteen gy get age were 
running the mill. From some | oiler ex- 


ploded with terrible force, dna-cite piece of it was 
said to be found nearly one-eighth of a mile from 
the mill. Mr, Henry Spencer was almost instantly 
killed, He only spoke a few words after he was 
found, David Spencer and the boy were both 
very seriously and probably fatally injured, 





Apart from the prices, the dishonesty of some of 
the New York merchants seems to have a great 
deal to do with the absence of demand for our 
wheat, says the Chicago Daily Times. Complaints 
are heard on all sides of wheat being constantly 
adulterated in New York. It appears that Balti- 
more and Philadelphia standard is considered al- 
ways worth two or three cents a bushel more than 
New York, Europe takes from us only No. 2 red 
winter wheat. The standard of this wheatis quite 
satisfactory in St. Louis and Chicago, but it seems 
that Toledo, Buffalo, and New York are in the 
habit of mixing the good wheat received from the 
West with all sorts of trash. Rye, barley, cockle, 
chess, and a lot of things that alayman has never 
heard of are mixed up with it, As a matter of 
course, nobody wants such stuff, and the specula- 
tive shipments have to be sold for what they fetch. 


Depression in the wheat market will militate 
somewhat against increased acreage in Minnesota, 
but this will be offset by the difficulty in obtaining 
seed corn in Southern Minnesota and Dakota. In 
some of the southern counties good seed corn, ac- 
climated and of the sort farmers are willing to take 
chances on, is quoted at $4.50 per bushel, and 
hard to get at that. Last year’s corn crop was a 
failure, and none of the corn matured sufficiently 
to be available for seed, Barley and oats will be 
sowed largely, as cattle and hogs must be fed, and 
much land will be seeded down in grass. All 
things considered, Southern Minnesota wheat 
acreage will be about the same as last year. The 
acreage throughout Dakota, through settlement 
and increased breaking, will be increased about 
15 per cent, and in Northern Minnesota and the 
Red river valley the increase will be 10 per cent, 


Of Sir William Howland's mill at Watertown, 
Ont., the following local notice may be of in- 
terest: The five or six acres on the east side of 
the stream are literally covered with the necessary 
buildings to carry on the immense business done 
there, About fifty years ago the first grist and 
saw mills were erected on this site, which formed 
the nucleus, and gave the name of Waterdown 
to the village. Having passed through various 
ownerships, the present proprietors, Sir W. H. 
Howland & Co., came into possession about 1885. 
In 1860 the mill was consumed by fire. The 
main part of the mill was then re-built, being 
6ox4o feet, four stories high, of cut stone, with 
stave factory attached. The large cut stone ware- 
house on the side hill above the mill, is well and 
handily constructed, the grain from it being con- 
veyed to the mill as needed. The residences of 
the millers and other workmen are clustered 
round on the hill sides in close proximity, and 
taken in with the cooper shops, warerooms and 
barns, stables, stave and other sheds, form one 
of the most delightful pictures of thrift and in- 
dustry that can be seen in the province. The 
farm property of thirty acres on the top of the 
hill, on which is a beautiful mansion of cut stone, 
immediately overlooking the works before de- 
scribed, known as Paradise Hill, is one of the 
finest residences for which the village is becoming 
noted, The grounds are beautifully laid out and 
decorated as well as covered with the choicest 
of fruit trees, For many years the business has 
been over $100,000 per year, and has been con- 
ducted successfully for the last twenty-five years 
by the late Wm. Robson, to whose sterling 
business ability and upright dealing must be 
attributed to a great extent, the succees of the 
establishment, as his word, weight, and dealing 
were never questioned by a single farmer in the 
locality, Since his death, his third son, M. Rob- 
son, has had entire charge of the works. Power 
is supplied by water and steam—a double upright 
engine, so-horse power. The machinery in use, 
and which has lately been put in, is of the latest 
approved kind, being the James Jones gradual 
reduction system. In fact, all the appliances are 
of the very best known. Since the introduction 
of these improvements, the fame of these mills 
is quickly spreading for the excellence of the 
brands produced. The mills are now busy manu- 
facturing flour from Manitoba wheat. The head 
miller is lately out from England. The second 
miller is A. L. Robson, and about twenty hands 
are employed. 
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GRAY’S NOISELESS BELT 


ROLLAR MILs. 






Send for Circulars and Prices. 


ALLIS & CO. 


‘LE MANUFACTURERS, 


NCE WORKS, 2 
EEE, - - wis. ~ 


A DECIDED IMPROVEMENT 


OVER ANY ROLLS WE TAYE SEEN, 


Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 81, 1888. 









Sole Manufacturer of the 


Reisert, Stauffer and Barthel 


‘< LUBRICATORS & sitio OL 


‘most economical, fect, pra ‘practi 
antly fiaished Lubri of practical, Simplest hea 


Messis. sEriscom & bo, é McFeely, Philadelphia. 


We have now been running 
ane raceme Moller Mill about 80 days, and it works 
to our entire satisfaction. The adjusting device by which 


both ends of the rolls are adjusted at the same time is a decided 
improvement over any rolls we have seen, as it guarantees uni- 
= work, and the journals being always in line, 
keeps them running cool. Our bran is well cleaned as you 
will see by sample sent you. Yourstruly, LEVAN& SON. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


GRISCOM & CO. & M°FEELY 


Manuuaerarers Butler Roller Mills, 110 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
HOOVER'S IMPROVED DIAMOND MILLSTONE DRESSING MACHINE. 


Lubricators exclusively. 
brleant will never again use oll or any other lubricating com- 
nds. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





RICHMOND CITY 
MILL WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS tN 


‘Impr'ed — = 


MACHINERY 


AND 


ALL KINDS MILL SUPPLIES 
Richmond, Indiana. 


G2rSEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE CASE MACHINERY 


e of any other 
<ing the BEST 
ces on the 









ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
DRESSING. 

No 1, to face and crack $25.00 

No. 2 to face, crack, dress 

farrows, and will dréssany 









dress furrows. 


EA Will doas good work, and is more 
‘easily adjusted than any other ma 

chine. Sent on 80 days’ trial. 

etilars, containing full 





Cc. S. HOOVER, Patentee and Manufactarer, rm Fast King St, LANCASTER, PENN. 





Read the “Trade Notes” and you will see that our sales are double ** 
firm. This can be due to no other cause than the fact that we > 
MACHINES and selling for the Least Money. Wri’ 


CASE BISMARCK ROLL, 
CASE DOUBLE PURI’ 
CASE I’ ! CENTRIFUGAL, 
BREAK MACHINES, 


«RY. ADDRESS, 


uUMBUS, OHIO. 


AND GENERAL 


CASE MAN®’ 





“BISMARCEK.” 


THEE MILIING WoRLbD. 
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CHILLED IRON ROLLERS. 
From Mueklen & Maschinen Industrie Zeitung. 


HILLED iron is a form of cast iron 

+ with a surface as hard as flint. When 
molten iron is poured into moulds which are 
made of good heat-conducting material, 
such as iron, steel, etc., then the surface of 
the cast which comes into direct contact 
with the mould, forms an exceedingly hard 
layer. This is due to the fact that on ac- 
count of the rapid cooling, the carbon does 
not separate as graphite, but remains chemi- 
cally incorporated with the surface of the 
cast. Such products we know as chilled 
iron. 

The rollers for mills are cast in drilled 
cast iron cylinders, and are therefore chilled 
on their entire surface, which hardness de- 
creases towards their center, and as a con- 
sequence, they can be hollowed with ease. 
Theoretically the manufacture of chilled iron 
appears exceedingly simple, practically it 
presents many difficulties, depending largely 
upon the chemical composition and propor- 
tion of the iron, of the temperature and 
thickness of the walls of the mould, and 
many other conditions. 

The exceedingly small amount of wear of 
the surfaces of the best chilled rollers, rec- 
ommends their use very strongly for milling 
purposes as compared with stones. In 
smooth rollers this wear is almost nothing, 
and even in grooved rollers it requires many 
months, even years, before any sharpening is 
necessary. 





NOTES. 


‘The Russian government is tinkering its tariff 
laws, which are considered too low. The special 
aim is with regard to coal and iron. 


Late postal advices from Germany report the 
weather very rough and cold, but the agricultural 
reports remain of the same favorable character. 

‘The crops in Northern Africa are looking very 
well on account of the abundant rainfall of the 
last month, and a good harvest is being looked 
forward to. 

Favorable weather in every respect has still 
been enjoyed in France, and the cereal crops are 
considered to be several weeks more forward than 
in ordinary seasons. 

In view of the success of the electric lighting of 
railroad cars in Austria, the Austrian minister of 
commerce has recommended its adoption by all 
railroad lines of the empire. 

Almost two million acres of land are irrigated 
in East India. The irrigation canals are built by 
private companies, and pay an annual dividend 
of from four to seven per cent, 


The Albert Bridge Flour Mills, at Battersea, a 
complete new roller mill, built for two well- 
known country millers by Thompson and 
Williamson, of Wakefield, on their particular 
system, has just been started. 

In the north of Russia the weather continues 
frosty. In western Europe the weather was mild 
and the crops well spoken of. In all the more 
important European markets the grain trade was 
dull, with values weaker or declining. 


Reports to the Mark Lane Express (London) 
from Valparaiso state that the new crop of Chil- 
ian wheat was beginning to come forward at the 
middle of January, but the sellers’ ideas of values 
were above the equivalent in the English market. 


Some authorities, not to be despised, recom- 
mend the heating and not the dampening of brittle 
indian wheats, as leading to better after results. 
It is somewhat strange that no wheat heaters 
are advertised in England, although in America, 
says the Afillers’ Gazit/c, where perhaps they 
are less required, there are several specialties in 
this line. 





The distilleries produced during the past year 
89,593,000 gallons of pure alcohol. There has 
been an increase in the number of distilleries over 
that of previous years in the northern and central, 
as well as in the Baltic provinces, the manufacture 
of eau-de-vie from potatoes, compared with the 
period of 1881-82, having risen to 128,023,760 
pounds of the raw material. 





Every arrangement possible is being made to 
insure in the forthcoming millers’ convention at 
Stockton-on-Tees, England, a thorough success. 
A local secretary has been appointed, visits. to 
leading objects of interest in the neighborhood 
are being organized, treaties are being made with 
railway companies to give facilities for those 
visits, and seven papers will be read on subjects 
of the utmost interest to millers, by experts of 
the first rank. 

In Russia a complete staff of inspectors has 
been appointed to enforce the following stipula- 
tions of the new law regarding children in mills. 
1. Children under ten years of age must not be 
allowed to work in factories. 2, Workers from 
the age of twelve to fifteen years must not work 
more than eight hoursa day. Night work for 
children can only be authorized in establishments 
where the process of manufacture can not have a 
bad influence on the health, Even if allowed the 
work must not exceed four hours. 3. The work 
of children must be regulated in such a manner 
as not to prevent their going to school three hours 
every day. 4. The owners of factories are all 
obliged to admit inspectors and their assistants 
into their works at any hour of the day. 

The question is asked, ‘Are we about to see 
another revolution in the art of milling?” If so 
it is of very serious import to the millers of this 
country, says the Millers’ Gazette, not only to 
those among them who have lately made either a 
complete or partial re-arrangement of their mills, 
but also to those who have not yet made any al- 
teration, and to those who contemplate doing so. 
Our reason for alluding to this question just now 
is the news that reaches us from Buda Pesth to 
the effect that one of the largest mills there, 
whose brand is a well known and highly appreci- 
ated one on this market, is to be refitted through- 
out on an entirely new system. It is certainly 
somewhat startling to find that such an impo-~ 
rtant mill, fitted up with all the most modern ap- 
pliances for the production of the finest flour in 
the world, and, moreover, which declared a divi- 
dend in 1883 that would have gladdened the heart 
of many a miller in this country, should never- 
theless find it to their advantage to make a clean 
sweep of their existing plant and decide on adopt- 
ing an entirely new system. We are not ina 
position at present to give the details, but we 
know that before taking such a drastic step the 
directors went to the very great expense of build- 
ing a small mill, fitting it with the new system, 
and working it for the greater part of last year. 





‘The summary of the report on the International 
Exhibition at Paris in 1878, published by the 
jury, regarding the class relating to milling, is 
worth translating, says the Millers’ Gazette. It 
says: “The new systems of milling by means of 
rolls, and the various concomitant systems of 
cleaning, classifying, and regrinding middlings, 
merit the serious attention of French millers; not 
that we fear that rolls will ever dethrone the ju- 
dicious employment of good stones in milling, 
stones well made and well put up, but inthe man- 
ufacture of extra flour it is certain that some 
countries, notably Austria-Hungary, have arrived 
at a high degree of perfection. The use of these 
flours would in France, as elsewhere, be confined 
toanot very numerous class, residing in large 
centres, and such flour could not be sold at an 
equally low price as the first quality flour ob- 
tained in French milling. French millers cannot 
all adopt this system, but it seems to us that they 
might realize their aim by a more simple and ex- 
pedient system derived from the Hungarian 
system, We should think the best manner of 
proceeding to be this: ‘The cleaned wheat should 
be first broken by a special machine, whieh should 
split the wheat longitudinally; then rolls or other 
appliances should be used to make as much as 
possible of middlings, and as little as possible of 
flour, the latter of course being of mediocre qual- 
ity. The middlings should be then purified and 
classified by special machinery adapted for that 
purpose; the large and ordinary middlings should 
be reduced on rolls, and the fine white middlings 
‘on stones, which would do this work more eco- 
nomically in every respect than rolls, which exert 
too great a pressure and consume too much 
power, developing more heat than stones.” 





DISCLOSURES OF THE CANA- 
DIAN CENSUS. 


The second volume of the “Canadian Census 
for 1881,” just published, though devoted exclu- 
sively to vital statisties, furnishes data for some 
interesting comparisons of the material progress 
of the Dominion during the past decade. As 
regards population, the growth of our neighbor 
appears quite respectable in the light of percen- 
tages of increase, although the numerical 
additions are not imposing. ~The increase in the 
total population in ten years was less than a 
million, but the percentage was not far bebind 
that of the United States, being 24 per cent, 


against 3o in the latter. In the two Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, which together contained 
3,282,255 out of the 4,324,610 for the whole 
country, the ratio of increase was considerably 
smaller, being 18 per cent for the former and 13 
per cent for the latter. In fact, one-third of the 
total increase is due to the enumeration of the 


clerks and travelers, from 19.607 to 30,471, about 
50 per cent; railway employes, froin 2,739 to 8,- 
220, over 200 per cent; printers, from 2,701 to 
5,227, nearly 100 per cent; engineers and mach- 
inists, from 2,945 to 9,861, over 200 per cent ; 
while the increase in butchers, bakers, gardeners, 
milliners, tailors, etc., ranged from 50 t* 


cent. Almost all the industries 
considerable increase, but a fev 
ing apparent reversal of pre 

can be relied upon. The 

ers are enumerated at 

187x. Here is a dec 

would indicate that 

to 1879 had been 

adian industri- 


population of provinces not included in the 
previous census, as Prince Edward Island, Man- 
itoba, British Columbia and the Territori 
though it is likely that these contained but few 
inhabitants at that time. Immigration, due to 
the attraction of Manitoba particularly, was more 
conspicuous than ever before; and it was in the 
agricultural classes that the principal growth in 
the Canadian population has taken place. About | 








one fourth of the people are registered as being that the fe” 
employed in some occupation, and their classifi- | cerns, a 
cation for the two last censuses are as follows: bee 
3871. 188, Per Ct. * 
Agriculture 479,S12 662,630 
Industrial 212,803 287,208 
Commercial 75,201 x07 
Domestic . 60,104 
Professional 39.144 
Not classified . 143,077 
as 
Total 1,0¢ sing the 
The number of ag vetaken them- 
cent, giving an add” autlers decreased from 
as families aver . me shipbuilders from 4,150 to 
more than on _ue figures are peculiarly significant in 
dass. Tho .ace of a considerable increase in population, 
per cent, ‘There are many points of comparison in the 
while the «3 numerous details of classification, industrial and 
per cent votal social, that are of much interest to the specialist, 
increas 80,761, but which would lead us too far from our purpose 
or 387 eration of to consider here. What hasalready been pointed 
occu considerable out will suffice to show that substantial progress 
pro people, though was undoubtedly reached in the course of a de- 
so! ugh, seemed to cade heavily weighted, not only witha protracted 
ha on, The number commercial depression, but by the adoption of an 
of sed in the ten years economic policy which is calculated to restrict 
fr er cent; merchants, rather than to expand the many important indus- 
f per cent; commercial tries, —Ex. 





THE IMPROVED 


UNITED STATES BRAN DUSTER. 


The brushes can be adjusted while the machine ts in motion. 






Those now using this machine can affirm to the great saving 
insured by so doing, as they very soon repay their cost. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Send for Price Lists, Circulars and further 
information to 


GEORGE OLIVER, OP *®® Manan '°**S ROCHESTER, N. 


TRIMMER’S 


Improved Adjustable 


GRAIN RUBBING, POLISHING | 8 


SEPARATING MACHINE Le = 


nT 









It fs wall cdeash ra nits aan wheat, and take out the rat balls, 
joints of straws, cockle and other impurities, 
peta cise ab off ore fuisy ands sod Gust from the creases of 


the berries, by poise et oe wheat together as it passes np be 
tween the rubbers, must get rubbed, scoured and 
polished alike Toril dovall oP this week better and last looger 


other machine of the kind. 
clean barley and rye. 
Send for Description and Price List. 


Kreider, Campbell & Co. 


Millwrights and Machinists, 
1030 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Kurth’s Pat. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR, 


Built also in combination with 
Richardson's Dustless 
Wheat Separators. 
Large ¢ Capacity Combined With 

Good Quality of Work. 
Beardslee’s Patent 


GRAIN CLEANERS 


Fully Guarateed to Give the Best 
Of Satisfaction, 
Pott’s Pat. Automatio Feeder 
for Roller Mills, Purifiers, ete., 
very Simple and Cheap. 


p< Perfrated Sheet Metals 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Send for Clemence and Catalogues. 


All this we guarantee. 
Yew 
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Aes ANTI-FRICTION THE 


6 cua DOUBLE CURRENT PURIFIER 


BELTING . Has the Automatic Separat- 
vitors 78 Feeder. It takes out the 
veyors, heavy specks between each num- 

\ Ete. ber of cloth. It settles the 
“heavy dust and lifts the light 
into the dust room. It 
‘llins’”? Automatic Cloth 
Licensed under all 
vatents. Descrip- = 

and prices on ap- a 
‘tion this paper. === 


hie Sole Manufacturer, Easton, Pa. 











WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 


(S MADE BY THE 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK C° 


CINCINNATI, OC. 




















phen Sato ot imped meal, THE “SALEM” ELEVATOR BUCKET. 
GILLson, BENTAL SHOVEL EDGE RUNS EASY 
9% Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, and cor, 3d Ave. anc 
= “less Rounded Corners STRONG & DURABLE 
ae EES ld 29 ESSE RVED HEEL. 1 EMPTIES CLEAN, 
"Fer 
GOVERNORS re mn Cohoes ton Fou J. CLARK & CO., wxavei?fmens, SALEM, OHIO. 
Wheels Send for Catalogue, New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff Street. 












ADMITTED TO BE DEMONSTRATED TO BE 





| tee machines were designed to meet the requirements of mills varying in capacity 
from 25 to 75 barrets per Twenty-Four Hours. They have most thoroughly dem- 
onstrated their entire and complete fitness for this purpose. They are extremely sim- 
ple in construction, are susceptible of the most accurate adjustments, and are at all 
times under the absolute control of the miller. It is impossible in the limited space 
at our disposal to describe these mills and the method of their operation, but we 

will take much pleasure in replying fully to all inquiries concerning them. 


These mills are not expensive, yet they are built of the very best materials, and in the most 
perfect.and careful manner. They occupy but very little space in the mill, run light, are 
built for.service, with a strict regard to durability and we can assure the owners of sma!’ 
and medium-sized mills, that their adoption will prove advantageous. It is wel!” 
mind that one of these mills, containing four pairs of rolls, wild make the * 
bran for any mill ranging between the capacities above stated ~ 

and always satisfactory te ° 


DAYT®" 
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HAS BEEN AWARDED 


FIRST AND ONLY PREMIUM 


AT THE 


Millers’ International Exhibition. 





Office of THE MILLING WoRLD. 
Buffalo, N. ¥., April 23, 1884. 

‘The impression is gaining that our stocks of 
wheat will soon be called upon to make up anti- , 
cipated English deficiencies. If what 7a Miller, 
London, intimates viz : that stocks in London and 
elsewhere are diminished and no heavy supplies 
coming forward, be true, then quite reasonably | 
we may anticipate something more in the way of 
an export demand than the past two months have 
witnessed, but if the representations of the secre- 
tary tothe London Corn Exchange may be credited 
viz: that the water-side stocks at London are 
enormous, then this possibility of an active export 
demand becomes less alluring. Since our last | 
issue prices for wheat have fluctuated yet at this 
writing evidence some degree of firmness. To 
just what this is attributable it would be difficult 
to determine. The N.Y. Commercial Bulletin 
A further advance bag been secured on 
wheat and corn, the explanation of which is found 
in the better temper of the foreign advices, which 
indicate more active and higher markets abroad. 
Added jo this is the confusion of ideas as to the 
actual condition of the winter wheat crop and the 
extent of the spring wheat planting. The want 
of definite or uniform information on this point 
is making the shorts uneasy. Reports have been 
circulated to the effect that the average condition 
of the growing wheat shows a falling off of three 
to four per cent, since last week; and these had 
their influence even with parties who not believing 
them dared not act on the assumption that they 
were not correct. Ideas are very much mixed at 
the close of business, and a good many traders 
are prepared for a reaction, There has been a 
good deal of ‘evening up.” The bulls have 
been realizing and the bears have been covering 
to an extent that leaves most of the local trades 
with clean scores, Business in a speculative way 
has been active. Business in cash grain has been 
moderate. ‘The options at the opening showed a 
decline of 1s@%c. The opening prices were the 
lowest prices. The highest prices showed an ad- 
vance of rc. 

Corn advanced in Chicago about 3c, The spec- 
ial strength of the Chicago market was the cov- 
ering of a large line of shorts, with comparatively 
little stuff for sale. There has been no special 
activity in corn in this market. The advance here 
has been a sympathetic following after the Chicago 
market, and in keeping with the bullish feeling in 
grain generally. Light receipts have been one 
element of strength; the strong cables another. 
Reports from Chicago favor the idea that the 
sharp advance will resul in bringing out more 
corn from the country, and suggest caution on 
the bull side at present prices. The market closes 
easier for corn in both markets, but the pulse is 
feverish and excited. Some of the bolder bears 
in cotn are selling in anticipation of a general 
break in grain, 

There has been very little speculation in oats. | 
The market advanced 34@sc. with corn; subse- | 
quently dropped back, apparently of its own 
weight, and closed in a featureless condition. It 
takes very little selling to put the market down, | 
as there is hardly any buying nerve. Cash oats 
have been 14(36c. higher, but close with the im- 
provement partially lost, after a fair business. Rye 
is steady. Barley is firm. Seeds show nochange; | 
a fair business in grass seeds at full prices; no 
large lots saleable. 

‘The flour market is stronger, and in some in- 
stances prices are higher. This is the first time 
for months that a statement of this kind could be 
made, There is more looking about for flours, 

~provement is general. The city mills are 
*s upward direction. From the low- 

“'s have advanced 25 cents; of 

-»s made within the 

~ been very 


* are 





says: 


NOTE: numerous pages are 
damaged on the original. 
Some of the damaged ads 
may be duplicated in other 
issues from 1884 or 1885. 


DUFOUR & COW”’S 


CELEBRATED BOLTING CLOTH. 


depends upon the future course of wheat that we 
stop at the self-evident fact that the market is 
firm. Fine grades of rye flour are also firm; low 
grades are dull; no change in prices for rye flour; 
demand generally moderate. Corn goods are 
firmly held, demand fair. Bag mealis firmer and 


| moderately active. Mill feed is steady with a fair 
| demand, 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was quiet and un- 
changed. Up to the close of business, the spectfic 
engagements for Wednesday’s steamer were $x,- 
850,000, and additional sums were reported later. 


| The posted rates are 4.88(7 4.8834 for 60 days’ and 


4-90@4.90% for demand. The actual rates were: 


At 60 days’ sight, 4.8734@4.879,; demand, 4.8934 | 


4.8034; cables, 4.80% @4.90; commercial, 4.86% 
(a4.86%;. Continental exchange quiet and steady, 
rates nominal; francs, 5.17's(W5.16) and 5.1434 
@5.13%4; reichsmarks, 95'4@o5is and 95%4(@ 
9574; guilders, 4o}4 and 4o%s. ‘The closing posted 
rates were: 
















the millers and sell directly from the field. as| 
soon asstock and crops were sold, I should go to 
Florida or the Gardens of Gull." 





| A WALL STREET STORY. 


A day or two ago, while in the office of a 
German broker at Exchange Place, 1 heard a 
group of men discussing Mrs. Ottendorfer’s will, 
and naturally the conversation drifted to her son- 
in-law, Charles Woerishoffer, whose office wae 
next door. Thereupon one told an ane~ 
about him which is worth telling, as il” 
the fluctuations of fortune in fickle V" 

Many years ago, Mr. Woerishe” 
and unknown clerk in the strer 
his was comparatively well 
a prominent leather hour 
day when Woerishof 
he borrowed $150 
giving his due bi) 











GO days. 30 days. 
London. 18 400 
515 5 12! 
Berlin, rejchsmarks. 95 
Amsterdam, guilders 409% 1056 
BUFFALO MARKETS. 
FLOUR—City ground. cleag Duluth, sri 
6.00; straight Duluth spring, $4.0006.25; amber Pe 
one we site winter, eh new process, $875 
four $8 Mig." Western straight M 
nossa bakers, SLIS@E TE clear do, 
winter, $6 ea process, rT: low F 
flour, ‘CORNMEAL Marist steady, 





fale des SLAB; fine, $1.20 per 
RYE FLOUR_—In i fake desl at $3. 





and milling white 
Sra Pacific held af Si.12, CORN--Acsives 
three car-loads No. 2at 5éc; twent, 
(@36%c; eleven do new mixed at 
three do certificate high mixed at 50c. OATS- 
piney ‘S § mee ie: “BR RLEY 
tate from wi \c. 
Scarce.’ No. 1 Canadiat, as ea; No, 8doBMpiNe; No, 
3 do 73@%ic. RYE—No. 2 restora, BBGES}¢c. 












OUR BIG FARMS. 


Bonanza farming, says “Casual Listener,” in 
the Pioneer Press, has ceased to be either a pas- 
time or an advertisement. We hear very little 
about the huge Dalrymple or Grandin farms now- 
a-days, and the future will know still less about 
them, There was a great attraction to newspaper 
paragraphers five years ago in the stories of hun- 
dreds of teams plowing abreast, and of furrows 
several miles long. Many a good magazine arti- 
cle was written about the big farms, and for a 
matter of some $50,000 invested by the real par- 
ties in interest the advertisement sold millions of 
acres of land for the railroads. Buyers were not 
deceived in the value of these lands. They gen- 
erally sold again and doubled their money. Those 
who farmed their purchases have done well. But 
the big farms were too much of a good thing. 
Mr. Grandin’s lieutenant, Mr. Hague, is coming 
to St. Paul, and Grandin prefers to sell his land 
and invest in Fargo business blocks. The Dal- 
rymple farm will, sooner or later, break up into 
small farms. 

‘The only thing that can possibly hold the big 
farms together is a successful use of steam for 
traction purposes. The waste of many teams of 
horses, big barns, numerous farm stations, and 
the uselessness of the whole outfit of toolsand live 
stock during a largeshare of the year, explain why 
bonanza farming does not pay. The needs of a 
family on the small farm give excuse fordiversify- 
ing cropsand making the corners and edges count. 
I believe an old millér told me the secret of suc- 
cessful bonanza farming theother day. He said : 
“{ am too old and lazy to experiment with my 
own ideas ; but if I were going to farm Red river 
land, which T-know, by all the evidence any sane 
mah wants, is {fe best to be had in this country, 
I should farm a good deal as I hunt. 1 wouldn’t 
build a basn, ordrive a nail. All that is necessary 
is to put up good stout tents for men and horses. 
Have everything in good shape, so as to prpyide 
cool, dry, healthy quarters, and put the kitchen 

‘self. Buy foot-sore horses of the Chicago 
“nes, or if you can, fromthe Minnesota 
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MR, McLHA._, sc Jeading English statistian, 


contends that the daily increase of wealth in the 
United States is upward of $2,500,000, or about 
$838,000,000 per annum, which is one-third as 
much as the entire increase in wealth of the whole 
of the rest of the world. England, whose in- 
creas in wealth is next to our own, makes only 
a profit on all her business of $300,000,000 a 
year, or but little more than a third of our own. 








HOW HS 
Challenge Sample Envelope 


The simplest, cheapest and best sam- 
ple package in the world for sending 
samples of flour, grain, seeds, etc, 





No. O.hold 3, ox. sample, Be pr 100 
No. 1, tos “ 
Nog, 423 6 gti ino 
No. 3, “ge 175 100 
ius No.4, “ 8 ‘12 “* “2.40 100 





Sent by mail, postpaid, to any partof U.S. Sample 
sent free. Address, Howe Pattern & Manfg. Co, 
443 Bagg Stréet, Detroit, Michigan. 

ger J. G. CRAMER, Rochester, N. Ys, Agent | 
for Western New York, 





HIRSI AND ONLY PREMIUM 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS | 


PURCHASE ONT 


FROM RELIABLE ~ 
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mac of a sacle ‘adel, which 
is manufactured egbrestly 
for me at Sheffield, Fnglan 

ly “customers can thus be 
assured of a good article, and 


share with me ee profits of 


direct importation, Refer~ 
‘ences furnished from every 
State and Territory in the 
- ‘United Statesand 
Send for Circular and Price List 
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Perfection of Fit. Workmanship the Finest, 


Toledo Mill Picks aud Stone Tool Mfy. Co. 








Mill Picks. 


Made of the very best double-refined English cast steel. 
All. work guaranteed, For terms and warranty, address 
» HEARTLEY, No, 207 St. Clair Street, 

Foleto, 0. ‘Send for Circular 
N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (both 
old and new) before leaving the shop. No time and 
fponey lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks. 

Allcome to hand ready for use: 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHAPTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, COUPLING 


AND MACHINE JOBBING. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. 
Steel Being Used in its Construction. 


aaa MILL. 


PRICH, 30.00. 


CAPACITY 76 BUSH. PER HOUR. 
Thousands of these Crush- 
ers are now in use, and 
giving entire sat- 
isfaction. 


\Please Send for Circulars. 
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